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VOL. XX December 2, 1945 NO. 1 


1545 —- THE COUNCIL OF TRENT — 1945 
“LITURGICAL MOVEMENT” FOUR CENTURIES OLD 


HE recent partial failure of the Big Three ministers of 
state to agree upon a common ground for the European 
peace treaties should surprise no one, considering the 
magnitude and complexity of their problem. If out of 
such meetings, held at irregular intervals over a period 

of eighteen years, now with few participants now with many, 
there should at last emerge a modus vivendi on which Europe 
could go forward for four centuries, the result would be compar- 
able with the toilsome, oft-interrupted, but persistent, reconstruc- 
tion of Catholic Christendom achieved by the Council of Trent, 
the opening session of which was held December 13, 1545. Just as 
the Council of Nicaea in 324 definitely marks the end of the 
Primitive Church, so Trent as unquestionably closes the medieval 
era; the Tridentine legislation and definitions are the foundation 
of much of modern Catholicism. 











The entire grace-system of our Catholic belief, beginning with 
man’s interior justification through the merits of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, but particularly as this grace-system functions in 
the Mass and every least part of the seven-fold chain of the sacra- 
ments — all that was restated at Trent; it was the formulation 
the times demanded of the unsearchable riches of grace which we 
possess in Jesus Christ. No side of Catholic life, whether creed, 
code or cult, was left untouched by Trent, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say what phase of Catholicism was most richly dealt with 
in those magisterial decisions and decrees. But readers of this 
journal will naturally expect that the liturgical, and in particular, 
that the eucharistic, aspects will here focus our attention. It will 
help to sketch our canvas to state at once that no phase of the 
“modern” liturgical reform, correct beliefs, decorous conduct, be- 
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fitting music, fullest lay participation, is alien to the “‘liturgical O 
movement”’ as planned at Trent. The special importance touching gold 
the doctrine of transubstantiation will lead us into several other with 
fierce attacks upon the Eucharist: then we shall see Trent dam the the | 
deluge, so to speak, and build for a new age. Dor 

Tragically Christendom’s thousand-year belief in the Eucharist | like 
suffered shipwreck, not on doubt of the Real Presence, but on pro- | "4! 


longed dispute about the manner in which the body and blood are | 
made present therein. The doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
change, that is, of the substance of the bread into Christ’s body, 
of the substance of the wine into His blood, not yet defined as 
Catholic doctrine, was an explanation open to challenge and 
debate. Berengar of Tours in the eleventh century, arguing that 


our senses are not deceived, was convinced that the bread and wine br 
remain after the consecration. What then of the body of Christ? 
Oh, that is present in the bread (in pane impanatum Christum); on 
Christ is there by impanation, it was said. No; the scholars ordi- a 
narily replied, there is, after the consecration, no longer any bread + 
at all, but merely the continuing appearance thereof. While the d 
belief in transubstantiation was always the commoner one in the | wes 
schools, there were voices raised for impanation in the twelfth and 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, while out on the fringe of - 
Church life wandering lay preachers, such as the Poor Men of fri 
Lyons, set a style of ridiculing transubstantiation by all manner mt 
of absurd explanations. th 
Theology thrives, so to speak, on opposition, and since tran- - 
substantiation was under fire, it was again and again magnificently ya 
explored, defended, buttressed. The Fourth Lateran Council Ci 
(1215) had used the term without defining its meaning, and so - 
had the Second Council of Lyons in 1274 (En. Sym., 430, 465). A 
Between those two assemblies the newly ‘‘baptized”’ Aristotelian- mA 
ism had sharpened the religious concepts of Western Christianity, - 
this among the rest. St. Thomas’ treatments of transubstantiation ™ 
(Contra Gent., I1V, 61-68; Summa Theol., III, 75-77) are alto- 
gether the finest the subject has ever had, but apart from the new la 
terminology (accidents-substance) he had introduced no new ele- th 
ment in the statement of the doctrine. r] 
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One may pause a moment to advert to the circumstance that the 
golden age of the schoolmen was thus destined to come and go 
without Peter Lombard, who wrote the common textbook, or 
the great Benedictines, Lanfranc and St. Anselm, or the towering 
Dominicans, St. Albert and St. Thomas, or famous Franciscans 
like St. Bonaventure or Duns Scotus, or any other famous scholar, 
treating directly and extensively any one of these questions: 


The nature and character of worship by sacrifice. 

How Mass is a sacrifice. 

How Communion, of priest, and people, is a part of Mass. 

How frequent, even daily, Communion is related to the Mass- 

action. 

How laymen best participate in the Mass. 
These were all questions waiting in the womb of time for their 
appointed hour. 

After Thomas’ death (1274) discussion of transubstantiation 
was revived by the Scotist explanation of how this action is 
effected, and again in the following century when Durandus (d. 
1332) advocated a new theory entirely. No one took up the new 
idea, but it focussed attention on transubstantiation. 


The Lateran Council (1215) had deplored the current wide- 
spread neglect of holy Communion, and soon the mendicant 
friars were out preaching a more frequent reception of Com- 
munion. Their crusade was destined to be helped enormously by 
the idea, first recorded of St. Gertrude the Great (d. 1302), of 
receiving and offering up Communion for the benefit of some one 
else. Before long this idea was found spreading in convents of 
Cistercian nuns. Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, particularly in Flanders, there was developing among pious 
people in the cloister and in the world the hope that even daily 
Communion would be made possible for those not priests. But 
just as Communion was being restored, the Mass itself came under 
multiple attacks. 


Earlier attacks on the Mass had mostly to do with chant, the 
later ones with chantries, but the difference was much greater than 
these allied spellings would suggest! The old unison and free- 
rhythm style of music, under the influence of descant and organum 
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singing, as it was called, was rapidly yielding up the secrets that 
ushered in the harmonized arts of polyphony. In cultivating this 
new art-form choir singers vied with the professional entertainers 
of the age. In not a few places one witnessed such a profanation 
as singing the Mass as a pious parody of currently popular com- 
positions. The Cistercians, the Dominicans and others, were act- 
ing on their own to halt these movements, and confusion was 
being wondrously confounded. 


The music, naturally, was closely wedded with the language 
used at worship, and it is well to notice that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries added a fresh handicap to the Mass for its being 
in Latin. From immemorial times all classroom instruction, from 
kindergarten to the university level, was imparted in Latin, and 
there was a vigorous spoken Latin everywhere in Europe. Then 
the renaissance insisted on purest classicism only, the upshot being 
that, in the wake of the Black Death (1349), classroom instruc- 
tion shifted to the vernaculars, and it was not long before the 
“vulgar throng’’ had small reverence for the Latin, terming it 
monkish gibberish and the like. Then, too, there were the chantries. 


A chantry is a technical term meaning the endowment for the 
maintenance of an altar and a clergyman for the “‘chanting’’ of 
Masses for the members of a certain family. Some such endow- 
ments provided separate buildings for the chantry altars, but the 
far commoner thing was that any available niche or wall-space in 
the parish church was screened off and the private chantry altar 
there set up. Chantries reached back for centuries, but right after 
1350 there was a rapid increase in their number, as all those then 
enriched by the Black Death were thus vying with each other. Of 
course clerical posts multiplied with all such endowments, and if 
need be special ‘‘Massing-priests’’ (debarred from all other min- 
istries) were provided by the simple expedient of ordaining any 
candidate. As long as Catholic faith in the Mass was unshaken, 
the danger of the sullen, anticlerical resentment against ‘‘founded 
Masses’ was not grave, but if that faith were killed, what then? 


John Wyclif (d. 1384) was in open conflict with the Church 
for years before he directly attacked the Eucharist. The assault, 
long prepared, was threefold: he denied transubstantiation, he 
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denied the Real Presence itself, and, for the first time in history, 
he denied that the Mass is a eucharistic Sacrifice. Shielded by 
friends in high places, Wyclif set up a separatist “‘church’’ which 
looked to the Bible only for its rule of faith, and lived long 
enough to hand on the torch to John Hus of Prague. In the hands 
of that fiery Bohemian: patriot Wyclif’s eucharistic teachings took 
on two notable changes: Hus held for a Real Presence by impana- 
tion, and he demanded the Communion Cup for the laity, on the 
plea that otherwise they were being cheated of communion with 
the entire Christ. When Hus was burned at the stake for clinging 
to Wyclif’s errors and his own, the nationalist spirit burst forth 
in a conflagration no repression could cope with — a lesson Luther 
had before his eyes. 

Up to his “imprisonment’”’ in the Wartburg (April 1521 to 
March 1522), Luther had framed his basic eucharistic credo in 
the Babylonian Captivity: “I believe with Wyclif that the bread 
remains; and I believe with the sophists [orthodox theologians] 
that the Body is there.’’ True, in his first attack on indulgences, he 
had decried Masses for the dead, but he was far from attacking the 
Mass itself. Now, in his absence from Wittenberg, Carlstadt, chan- 
cellor of Luther’s university, prevailed upon the Augustinians 
there to repudiate ‘‘private’’ Masses (in which the laity do not 
communicate), to discontinue the reservation of the Eucharist in 
the tabernacle, to omit the elevation of the Mass, to celebrate it in 
the vernacular only, and with the Communion Cup for the laity. 
Luther furiously set his face against the innovations, but shortly 
ended by accepting them all. And as for the common people, “Let 
them sing and they’ il be Lutherans,’’ was a slogan of the day that 
has passed into proverb. A Lutheran Mass (still so called in the 
Scandinavian countries) is a Roman Mass with the canon left out, 
and followed a few times yearly by the Lord’s Supper, in which 
Christ is ‘‘present’’ by impanation. 

In 1525 Carlstad openly challenged Luther’s teachings on the 
Eucharist, and when Luther tried to silence him, Zwingli entered 
the field, only to be himself followed by John Calvin, who more 
than any of the others reaped the whirlwind of nationwide apos- 
tasies. Transubstantiation was rejected by them all. The sacrij- 
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ficial character of the Mass was rejected by them all. The Real 
Presence of the Catholics and the Lutherans was a symbolic pres- 
ence in Zwingli’s concept, a dynamic presence in Calvin's Insti- 
tutes. The Mass, reduced to a mere “‘commemoration,’’ was dying, 
if not dead. ‘‘Alas, how sad is the present state of Christians,” 
wrote an eminent Anglican divine of a later day, but whose words 
were already verified by sixteenth century conditions, ‘‘Christians 
who have a Communion disuniting. The Lord’s Supper, ordained 
by our Savior to conjoin our affections, hath disjoined our judg- 
ments. Yea, it is to be feared, lest our long quarrels about the man- 
ner of His Presence cause the matter of His absence.’ What could 
Trent do to heal such wounds as these? 

With greater fulness than ever before, the Church at Trent 
formulated its eucharistic beliefs. If the subject is handled again 
and again and from every conceivable angle, it was to meet and 
parry the multiple converging attacks. 

First, there was the great dogmatic definition of the thirteenth 
session (October 11, 1551). After treating of its institution at the 
Last Supper, Trent spoke as follows of the Real Presence’: 

The holy Council teaches and openly and plainly professes that 
after the consecration of the bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ 
true God and true man, is truly, really and substantially contained 
in the august sacrament of the holy Eucharist, under the appear- 
ance of these sensible things. For there is no repugnance in this 
that our Savior sits always at the right hand of the Father in heaven 
according to the natural mode of existing, and yet is in many other 
places sacramentally present to us in His own substance by a man- 
ner of existence which, though we can scarcely express in words, 
yet with our understanding illumined by faith, we can conceive 
and ought most firmly to believe is possible to God (73). 


Against Luther’s arbitrary limitation of Christ’s Presence to the 
moment of Communion, the permanence of this Presence as long 
as the species remain unchanged is asserted (75). The sufficiency 
of Communion under only one species is grounded on the belief 
that in Christ’s glorified status the body and the blood are not 
separated, but forever combined and both informed by His humar 


*Thomas Fuller, Mixt Contemplaticns in Better Times (1660). 

"In the following citations we quote the English version of Schroeder’s Can- 
ons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (St. Louis: Herder, 1941); the same 
volume contains the Latin originals. 
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soul, and hypostatically united with the Godhead (75). The state- 
ment of transubstantiation follows St. Thomas very closely, except 
that his philosophical term (‘“‘accidents’’) is not adopted, ‘‘the 
appearances only of the bread and wine remaining’ (79). There 
is a preliminary treatment of the Mass here, and many incidental 
questions touching reservation in the churches and eucharistic 
worship. 

The dogmatic phase of the twenty-first session (July 16, 1562) 
was entirely devoted to the Eucharist again. The allied ‘‘archaic’’ 
uses of infant Communion and the Communion Cup for the laity, 
the latter just then being very strongly urged by the Emperor and 
the Duke of Bavaria, were dealt with at some length. The Councii 
was at pains to deny that Communion for infants was necessary 
to salvation. The declaration on the Cup denied its dogmatic 
necessity, but committed to the Holy See the decision as to whether, 
in given cases, it ought to be allowed. Accordingly Pope Paul IV 
two years later accorded permission for the Communion Cup for 
the laity in areas where it was felt the concession would win the 
stragglers back, but this hope proving illusory, the permission was 
recalled. 

It was felt that a fuller and more comprehensive treatment of 
the Mass was demanded, not a dogmatic definition only, but a 
reform decree as well. Hence the entire twenty-second session (Sep- 
tember 17, 1562) was allotted to this “holiest of all holy things.”’ 
The main heads of the dogmatic definition are thus summarized 
by Father de la Taille, but the page-references given are to 
Schroeder: 

There is in the Church a Sacrifice instituted by Christ, the Sac- 
rifice of His body and blood, under the appearances of bread and 
wine (144-45). 

That Sacrifice is in some sense one with the Cross: the same Victim, 
the same Priest, only a different manner of offering: bloodstained 
on the Cross, bloodless on our altars (144). 

It is a Sacrifice of atonement for our sins and the sins of those for 
whose sake it is offered, be they living or dead—but dead in Christ 
(146). 

Its worth and efficacy is derived from the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
the benefit of which it applies to us (149). 
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The institution of that Sacrifice goes back to the Supper, when 
Christ, who was about to deliver Himself up for us on the Cross, 
wishing moreover to endow His Church with a Sacrifice com- 
memorative of His own, in His capacity of High Priest first of- 
fered up His body and blood under the appearances of bread and 
wine, and next, appointed His apostles (and likewise their suc- 
cessors forever) to renew the same Offering after Him (144-45). 
Thus far our summarist, but every one can see that the sublime 
subject-matter invites full and careful reading. 

One provision of this definition destined in our day to be cited 
by Pope Pius X as the bulwark of current Communion practice 
reads as follows: 

The holy Council wishes indeed that at each Mass the faithful who 
are present should communicate, not only in spiritual desire but 
also by the sacramental partaking of the Eucharist, that thereby 
they may derive from this most holy Sacrifice a more abundant 
fruit: if, however, that is not always done, it does not on that 
account condemn as private and illicit those Masses in which the 
priest alone communicates sacramentally, but rather approves and 
commends them, since these Masses ought also to be considered truly 
common, partly because at them the people communicate spiritu- 
ally and partly also because they are celebrated by a public min- 
ister of the Church, not for himself only but for all the faithful 
who belong to the Body of Christ (147). 


In this connection we get a little savor of the errors current in the 
quotation of Father Kramp: ‘“‘Many who remained true to the 
faith recoiled from sacrificial Communion. They wanted to com- 
municate, but not to assist at Mass; they wanted to receive the 
Lord’s Supper after the manner of the Protestants, but would have 
nothing to do with Sacrifice and sacrificial Communion. A con- 
temporary account states that in Bavaria the people ‘would rather 
have lost everything, nay, suffered death itself, than receive holy 
Communion during Mass.’ ’” 


The heretical demand that Mass be tolerated only in the vernac- 
ular did not stampede the Council into condemning Mass in the 
vernaculars. The Holy See at the time was exercising wide latitude 
for their use at Mass in the missionary areas, a policy that would 
continue for a long time after Trent, which contented itself with 





®J. Kramp, The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law (St. Louis: Herder. 
1926), pp. 164-65. 
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saying in this connection: ‘“Though the Mass contains much in- 
struction for the faithful, it has, nevertheless, not been deemed 
advisable by the Fathers that it should be celebrated everywhere 
in the vernacular tongue’ (148). The subjoined obligation of 
priests to explain the Mass-texts and actions to their people is 
recalled for us by Pope Pius XI in Divini cultus: ‘“The Council 
of Trent ordained that the liturgy should be expounded and ex- 
plained to the faithful.”’ 

The reform decree ‘‘Concerning the Things to be Observed and 
Avoided in the Celebration of Mass’ rests squarely on the con- 
ciliar statement: ‘““We must confess that no other work can be 
performed by the faithful that is so holy and divine as this awe- 
inspiring Mystery’’ (150). Far from the altars, then, be anything 
savoring of clerical avarice or popular superstition, ““covetousness 

. - conditions of compensation, bargains’’ (151). Bishops, it is 
ordered, will not permit Masses to be offered outside of public 
churches “‘unless those present have first shown by their outward 
disposition and appearance that they are there not in body only 
but also in mind and devout affection of heart’’ (151). 

In the same context the scourge of condemnation is raised 
against unbecoming music: ‘“They shall also banish from thei 
churches all such music which, whether by the organ or in the 
singing, contains things that are lascivious or impure’ (151). 

The revolutionary decree of the twenty-third session (July 15, 
1563), by which bishops were ordered to establish seminaries, has, 
among other provisions, determined that the seminarian. “‘assist 
every day at the Sacrifice of the Mass,’’ that they be taught ‘‘the 
rites and ceremonies,”’ and that “‘they shall study . . . singing” 
(176). The Code of Canon Law (1365) prescribes for all semi 
narians the study of sacred music, and in its footnote sources at 
this place first quotes our Tridentine decree. 

The priest's ability ‘‘to praise the name of God reverently, dis 
tinctly and devoutly in hymns and canticles,"’ and the likelihood 
of his affording suitable assistance in the singing and the sanctuary 
ceremonial, is one of the points of examination before his promotion 
to canonical dignities, at least, so Trent decreed in its twenty- 
fourth session (November 11, 1563: 200-02). 
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In the Council’s final solemn session (the twenty-fifth, Decem- 
ber 3-4, 1563) the restoration of Communion was promoted by 
renewing the prescription that all nuns communicate “‘at least 
once a month’’ (224). Then, too, five little words were added 
at the end of a decree, by which the Pope was asked to reedit the 
missal and the breviary. Thereby at one stroke the uniform text 
and the practical universality in the Latin Church of the Roman 
rite was effected. The breviary (1568), the missal (1570), the 
pontifical (1596), the ceremonial for bishops (1600) and the 
Roman ritual (1614) were all in turn reedited and spread through- 
out the world, and the Congregation of Rites set up in 1588 to 
supervise the administration for the ages to come of the liturgical 
provisions of the Council of Trent. 

No council in history has done so much for Catholic corporate 
worship. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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THE COLLECTS OF THE SEASON 
CHRISTMAS 


DVENT has reached the end of its short course, and the 
Church once more and for the final time gives voice to 
her ardent desire that the sacred Promise may soon be 
Christmas: “‘O God, who dost gladden us by the 
realized. Thus she confidently prays on the eve of 

yearly expectation of our redemption, grant that we, who now 
so joyfully hail Thine only-begotten Son as our Redeemer, may 
also, without fear, behold Him coming as our Judge.” 


The day of this gladness, the blessed hour in which the joy of 
expectation will be changed into the jubilation of His coming, 
that hour is at hand. Noel, Noel! The loveliest cry repeated 
throughout Christendom, in all countries, in all languages, sung 
by poets, consecrated by popular legend! Cry of exultation, which 
echoes in the heart of the child as well as of the old folk bent under 
the weight of years. It is the signal for the restoration which will 
bring back all human life to a universal youthfulness. To trans- 
late the traditional “‘Noel’’ with the word “‘joy’’ is to express the 
true spirit of the mystery of the Nativity. 


In the middle of the night, the bells break the silence of nature; yet 
they do not disturb its quiet and peace. If these bells could speak, they 
would sing the very words which herald the office of Matins: “Christ is 
born to us; come, let us adore Him.” These words linger in the minds 
of the faithful while, listening to the voice of ringing bells, they hasten 
towards the temple. There the Christian assembly, now gathered in lov- 
ing communion, offers this supplication before the Sacrifice of the Holy 
Night: 

O God, who hast made this most Deus, qui hanc  sacratissimam 
holy night to shine forth with noctem veri luminis fecisti illus- 


the brightness of the true light, 
grant, we beseech Thee, that we 
may enjoy His happiness in heaven, 
the mystery of whose light we have 
known on earth. 


tratione clarescere: da, quaesmus; 
ut cujus lucis mysteria in terra 
cognovimus, ejus quoque gaudiis in 
coelo perfruamur. 


Light, splendor, joy, gladness! Those words make up the thrilling mo- 
tive of the prayer. They are however a cause for some surprise; for, in 
this world of exile and suffering, the Church is not likely to propose to 
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her children endless joys. Can we, travelers who long for an eternal ful- 
fillment, fully rejoice until we have passed the threshold of the true 
beatitude? Is this exuberance of joy merely a concession to our weak- 
ness permitted by the Church, without which Noel would lose its pe- 
culiar charm? Is not our Mother hiding a serious thought behind the 
repeated expressions of joy in the prayer of this night? Burdened with 
the oppressing yoke of spiritual misery, impatiently longing for deliver- 
ance, the whole of Christendom suddenly discovers, through the night- 
mare of sin, the dawning radiance of a blinding light: Mary has again, 
as it were, given us her little Son; and yet, this little Son already ap- 
pears as a giant on His way. The contrast between Christian souls, satu- 
rated with the prevalent atmosphere of sin, and the Renovator born to 
rebuild within His holy Church the primitive order, is most impressive. 
Such a contrast brings at once to Christian souls both illumination and 
consolation. Their sentiments are like those of a wretched beggar whom 
a prince suddenly introduces to the riches of his princely mansion. 
Though at first bewildered by his unexpected vision of this marvelous 
splendor, he quickly abandons himself to the fascination and charm of 
his new surroundings, and is joyously grateful for the favor conferred. 


Thus, if during Advent we have deepened the consciousness of the 
misery which is but too real in us; if, through the impulse of an “ini- 
tial” grace, we have keenly felt the disorder of our inner life; if, united 
with the Church, we have awakened to a desire for spiritual libera- 
tion; if our prayerful longing has reached Him whom the Father has 
promised, then our expectation should often have brought to our lips the 
“Veni,” the “Come” of the Advent collects. And when Christ appears, 
the true Light “whose splendor shines forth in the middle of the night,” 
His brilliant rays should permeate us. Our eyes, still steeped in dark- 
ness, are as yet incapable of focussing on the Light; but we can at least 
let our souls be bathed in its comforting radiation. That is why, delay- 
ing until another time the full unfolding of this incomprehensible mys- 
tery, the Church is satisfied that we now welcome being illuminated. 
Gradually the Light will transform us into a new man, the perfect 
Christ. At the first hour of Christmas, everything is just light, true 
light. And because this light is the only true light, it is joy as well. 
Hence the collect of the first Mass moves at once from contemplating 
“light” to asking for “joy.” Jesus, in the words of the prayer, is its 
source. To expand the supernatural light into a spiritual joy, such is the 
inner transformation which the Holy Night brings into the soul of the 
Catholic when he borrows the words of his prayer from the collects. 
Let us therefore lend our hearts, during the sacred watch, to the divine 
illumination which will guide our long-uncertain steps. Christ is born; 
let us hasten to offer Him our first allegiance: “Christus natus est nobis, 
venite adoremus.” 
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THE COLLECTS 


Even at this early hour, the Church gives to her children some ex- 
planation of the great Apparition. Following an old tradition, three Mass- 
es are celebrated at Christmas; three prayers also will present the various 
aspects of the mystery of the Nativity. At dawn we are again called 
upon to gather round the eucharistic table, to offer the holy Sacrifice for 
the second time, and to sing anew the glory of the Father in the Incar- 
nation of His Son. We all respond to the invitation, hoping to see in a 
fuller radiation the Light which had at first startled us into an out- 
burst of joy. While the priest sings the collect, we learn that the new 
Star shining in the night is none other than the Word of God Himself, 
the Second Person of the blessed Trinity. 


Grant, we beseech Thee, al- Da nobis, quaesumus, omnipo- 
mighty God, that we, who are suf- tens Deus: ut, qui nova incarnati 


fused with the new light of Thy 
incarnate Word, may radiate forth 
in our actions that which by faith 


Verbi tui luce perfundimur; hoc 
in nostro resplendeat opere, quod 
per fidem fulget in mente. 


shines in our minds. 


With a single word the secret power of this Light is revealed to us. 
Now we know Jesus; and with a firm glance we pierce the rays gradu- 
ally diffused from His sacred Person while He is making His humble 
entry into our world. We face the Word, the Word of God, to whom 
has been given the mission of restoring the order of God in His creature. 
Such a mission is fully becoming to His personal prerogatives: He, the 
substantial reflection of the Father who begot Him, will bring to wan- 
dering man the truth about God: “Unigenitus qui est in sinu Patris ipse 
enarravit.” Yes, it is in contemplating the God-Man that the soul will 
learn again about his Creator and about himself as well. He, through 
whom all things find again their way to God, will march ahead on the 
return road, and lead us to our eternal destiny. Here He is, whose name 
the Old Covenant dared not to pronounce, the Messias promised on the 
very day of the Fall, the living Wisdom, the Root, the Key, the univer- 
sal King, the Emmanuel. Today, God is with us. We greet Thee, Word 
of the Father, our Truth, our Way, our Life! 


But will You reveal only Your name? Will You not permeate our 
souls with the radiant light which is of Your very essence? God, Light 
of Light! Your Light, O divine Word, is not a fluttering torch; for its 
glow penetrates our minds. “Nova incarnati Verbi luce perfundimur”: 
such are the refined terms by which the prayer explains the illumination 
of the soul. It is, as it were, an infusion, a penetration, an expansion. 


The meaning of the feast of Christmas has indeed become more pre- 
cise. Yet, we should like to know more about this illumination. How 
does the divine Worker diffuse His Light in us? The collect again an- 
swers: “Quod per fidem fulget in mente.” Christ gives Himself to us 
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in faith; and through this faith the Word radiates in us. We know how 
the act of faith causes a mysterious identification between our mind and 
the object of our belief. Thus, our believing the advent of the Word in 
the flesh enkindles in us a radiance of the Word Himself. But there js 
yet more. This very radiance, this reflection of God will expand further 
into all our actions: “hoc in nostro resplendeat opere.”’? Hence, human 
life is elevated in some measure to the level whereupon Christ Himself 
stands. This indeed is the fundamental reality of Christian life. O Jesus, 
we thank Thee for the profusion of truth which Thou hast given us in 
these few words. Christmas is truly dawning, since the brightness of 
Thy divine nature pierces through the darkness of our souls. Christ, we 
surrender ourselves in faith to Thy Light. 


The Holy Night is over. The feast of the Nativity is here. For a third 
time, the Eucharist calls the faithful together. They come and offer to 
the Father His Son born in the flesh. Again the priest raises his voice 
in prayer: 


Grant, we beseech Thee, al- Concede, quaesumus, omnipo- 





mighty God, that the new birth, 
in the flesh, of Thine only-begotten 
Son may set us free, whom the old 


tens Deus: ut nos Unigeniti tui 
nova per carnem nativitas liberet; 
quos sub peccati jugo vetusta servi- 





tus tenet. 


bondage doth hold under the yoke 


of sin. 


This profound supplication unveils the complete doctrine of the mys- 
tery of the God-Man. The doctrinal symposium is so adequate that this 
collect is repeated, in preference to the two preceding ones, at all the 
hours of the divine office. Its horizon appears broader; it also opens to us 
a more inclusive contemplation. Leaving behind us the splendors of the 
Night, we come to know the Child not only as the ‘“New-born” but 
also as the “Messenger of the great Covenant.” Thus the collect brings 
us face to face with the two poles of the redemption: the Word became 
Man, that, in His humanity, man might return to God. 


1) The Incarnation of the Word: “nova per carnem nativitas.” The 
only-begotten Son of God, “Unigenitus tuus,” has two births: the first 
is in the eternal generation of His Father, continuous in an interrupted 
present, an act of fecundity necessary to divine Fatherhood, inexhausted 
as it is inexhaustible. In this birth, the Word is “Light of Light, true 
God of true God”; and the resulting relationship is essential to the per- 
sonality of both the Father and the Son. Through a decree of ineffable 
mercy, so fervently remembered during Advent, the Son of God became, 
in the seclusion of the night, the Son of Man. This is a new birth. New, 
not only because it succeeds the first, but mainly because, in spite of 
the identity of the Person who is born, the Son of God assumes another 
specific nature. While the eternal birth is caused by an eternal act, this 
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THE COLLECTS 


other is a truly temporal event, limited to the personal union of the 
Word with a created creature. Thus the collect defines it with the words 
“her carnem,” that is, according to the flesh. This insinuates that the 
“new-born Son” is not just a man, but the One who, eternally born to 
the Father in the divine substance, assumes on this day human nature 
from a Virgin Mother. We thus have, in the discreet words of the col- 
lect, a precise and delicate summary of the Incarnation. 

2) The redemption of man: “liberet quos sub peccati jugo vetusta 
servitus tenet.” It is still too early for us at Christmas to consider in de- 
tail the work of redemption. But it is quite natural that the Church in 
her greetings of joyous welcome should repeat again the wish which sum- 
marizes the longings of the Old Covenant. Of this the collect is a per- 
fect expression. With the word “liberet” it pleads for freedom. The word 
itself echoes the fervent supplications of the season of Advent, and fore- 
shadows the hopes of the future. And the soul that fully participates in 
the divine services will find in this word the most adequate way of wel- 
coming Christ. The birthday of Christ has the accent of an ardent plea, 
since it reminds the Liberator that our slavery has been and still is a 
heavy yoke. The words “sub peccati jugo” recall with a concise power 
the loss of a primitive dignity, the enslavement under the tyranny of 
the enemy of God, the turmoil of our dormant passions, the hopeless 
fight against an oppressor who penetrates even the innermost forum of 
our soul. The captivity of our spiritual energies is an “ancient servitude,” 
the origin of which goes back to the birthday of mankind; and cen- 
turies inexorably succeeding each other have tied more firmly the chains 
of man. “Ancient” indeed is this servitude for each one of us. For we 
are aware of the fact that, from the first instant when life breathed in 
us, the evil one took possession of our soul; and, even after baptism, he 
left, in our concupiscence, the ignoble traces of his passing. Would that 
the oppressor would grant us at times a much needed respite. Alas! on 
our way to the supreme goal, dangers lurk all about us; and repeated ex- 
perience has taken away the illusions which we may have entertained 
about our spiritual ability. 

Thus the word “fenct” is the exact expression of our real status. 
Hence, in order to correct the profound distortion of our spiritual being, 
we eagerly welcome the Incarnation of God Himself. The perfect har- 
mony of His humanity and the forces of His redeeming life are now 
the guarantees of our liberation. 

Such is the prayerful wish of Mother Church on the anniversary day 
of the Nativity. Elated by such high hopes, she sends the faithful away 
at the end of Mass filled with a deep joy of a radiant vision. We began 
the watches of the Holy Night with merry rejoicine; we now close the 
day with the radiance of peace. 

Peace and Joy are the fruit of an invincible hope. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE 
A ray of soft light is diffused in the collect of today: 


Almighty and everlasting God, Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, 
do Thou direct our actions accord- dirige actus nostros in beneplacito 
ing to Thy good pleasure: that we tuo: ut in nomine dilecti Filii tui 
may deserve to abound in good mereamur bonis operibus abundare, 
works in the name of Thy beloved 
Son. 


According to Dom Gueéranger, this prayer contains in very 
reserved words the “‘practice’’ of the Christmas season. Having read 
the doctrinal explanations given on the collects of the great feast, 
the reader may rightly ask how a Christian can conform his life 
to the spirit of the solemnities in which he has participated. It isa 
rather easy procedure. What is Christmas but a merciful visit of 
Christ into our souls, in order to free them in some measure from 
the yoke which weakens the germ of Christian life deposited in us 
by holy baptism? We are to welcome this visit with a will to per- 
sonal cooperation. The work of our liberation through Christ 
consists, as far as we are concerned, in His ‘‘directing our actions 
according to the divine will.’’ What is this again, if not to re- 
establish in ourselves the primitive rectitude, through which man 
was to conform his living with the designs of God? Is not such 
conformity a true return to God? The collect positively indicates 
that the work of reorientating our life is made through a media- 
tor; for it asks that we ‘‘may abound in good works through the 
name of the beloved Son.’’ That clearly determines the role of 
Christ in His spiritual coming. The true “‘agent’’ of our spiritual 
liberation is the ‘‘dilectus Filius,’’ whose work will be accepted by 
the Father who “‘finds in Him an infinite pleasure.’ In His name, 
that is, by assuming spiritually into us Christ's divinity and His 
humanity, we are enabled to accomplish the will of the Father 
and to be acceptable to Him. Therefore, the spirit of Christmas 1s 
one of intimate faith in Christ and of surrender of our life to His 
mediation. 


THE CIRCUMCISION 


On the first day of the year, in the discreet way so often found in the 
liturgy, Mother Church directs our attention towards the Virgin Moth- 
er. We find the motive of this in the collect of the Mass: 
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O God, who by the fruitful vir- 
ginity of blessed Mary hast be- 
stowed upon the human race the 
rewards of eternal salvation, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that we may ex- 
perience her intercession for us, 
through whom we have been made 
worthy to receive the Author of 


THE COLLECTS 


Deus, qui salutis aeternae, beatae 
Mariae virginitate fecunda, hu- 
mano generi praemia praestitisti: 
tribue, quaesumus: ut ipsam pro 
nobis intercedere sentiamus, per 
quam meruimus auctorem vitae 
suscipere, Dominum __ nostrum 
Jesum Christum Filium tuum. 





life, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. 

1) We are indebted to Mary for the “Giver of life,” “auctorem 
vitae.” While rejoicing in the birth of Him who incorporates us into 
supernatural life again, we dare not forget her who bore Him. It is to 
the acceptance of the humble maiden, to her “Fiat,” that we are in- 
debted for the birth of the Infant Jesus. This act of hidden love im- 
parts to Mary, in the history of redemption, a very important role which 
we should fully evaluate during these happy days. 

2) To Mary also we are indebted for the “grace of eternal salva- 
tion.” We do not mean, of course, that Mary is the cause of our re- 
demption; but being mother confers upon her a right of collaboration; 
and the Gospels are eager to testify that she did not fail to do full jus- 
tice to this mission, even from the very beginning. These two facts 
cannot but arouse in us a filial respect, a profound and tender love 
towards Mary; for while becoming the mother of her God, she became 
as well our own mother. Yes, Mary is to us a mother. Not so much by 
right of a pious tradition, but because the new Eve has freely borne us 
unto the life of grace on the very day she bore the Child Jesus, the prin- 
ciple of all life. We could do nothing better, in the course of the octave 
of Nativity, than, under her tutelage and in her company, to think over 
the various aspects of the mystery of the Incarnation. Of this mystery 
she was, in the Holy Night and during the following days, the au- 
thorized and devout witness: “Maria conferebat in corde suo.” 


EPIPHANY 

It would appear that the three collects of the Nativity have fully 
covered the various aspects of Catholic prayer at Christmas-time. 
Yet, the outgrowth of the Christmas cycle into the complementary 
feast of the Epiphany opens a still broader vision of prayer. We 
all know how the two rapidly succeeding solemnities revolve 
around two different historic facts: on the one hand, the birth of 
Jesus; on the other, the manifestation of Christ. But, whether the 
mystery of Incarnation is first glanced at with a Western mind or 
according to an earlier Eastern tradition, it remains the same mys- 
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tery: the Son of God seen as an Infant in the cradle. Hence, there 
exists between Christmas and Epiphany the unity of a single 
fundamental object. From this inner oneness of object there 
emerged however two orientations of spiritual thought which are 
enriching our prayer. One may regret the historical duplication 
of the two feasts; but no one can deny that they have greatly 
widened our approach to the sublime mystery of the Incarnation. 
While Christmas lingered in caroling before the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, Epiphany is in awe before the Messias appearing to all Gen- 
tiles. The feast of Epiphany is particularly rich in symbols. Among 
them, the mysterious star which guided the journey of the Wise 
Men is the one in which the collect of the Roman Mass finds the 
particular meaning of prayer on this day. Historically, the star 
moving with the wanderers appears to us as a fascinating phenom- 
enon. Spiritually, it implies a vision of infinite grandeur, in fact, 
the complete journey of Christian life. The collect teaches men 
how they may enter in contact with Christ, and how, once He has 
appeared to their souls, they may reach Him in vision. Let us read 
the text with great care, for its soberness demands attention. 


O God, who on this day by the Deus, qui hodierna die Unigeni- 
guidance of a star didst manifest tum tuum gentibus stella duce 
Thine only-begotten Son to the  revelasti: concede propitius; ut, 





Gentiles: mercifully grant that we 
who know Thee now by faith may 
be brought to the contemplation 


qui jam te ex fide cognovimus, 
usque ad contemplandam speciem 
tuae celsitudinis perducamur. 





of the beauty of Thy majesty. 


The manifestation of Christ (for this is the proper name of the mys- 
tery of Epiphany), is realized in three successive stages clearly outlined 
by the words of the collect. 


1) The revelation in history: “stella duce revelasti.” Strangely 
enough, a group of Orientals were the first to formally receive the mes- 
sage of a universal Redeemer. They were first, in spite of the glad tidings 
announced to the shepherds. The latter were children of the promise; 
and their testimony does not imply directly that the gift of salvation is 
now offered to all. But the pious kings were, in the eyes of God, the 
leaders of the whole race of the Gentiles: we mean that immense mass 
of fallen humanity, incapable of rising from sin, and possessing no right 
(not even that of a freely given promise) to a supernatural restoration. 
Among the chosen people, there was from the beginning the shining 
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THE COLLECTS 


light of the word of the Covenant; among the Gentiles, darkness was 
total. That absence of light was the terminus from which we, of the 
Western world, even the Catholic-born, have started on our way back. 
The sign given to the traveling Wise Men was the initial token of the 
mercy of God towards us. On that memorable day, the Infant-God was 
truly manifested. And what was the sign chosen by the divine wisdom? 
A star, that is, a lifeless body among created things, not even a living 
witness. Yet, the Magi had no other guarantee that their daring journey 
would reach the goal which they confidently sought. Would they re- 
nounce their pursuit because the given sign seemed wholly inadequate to 
justify a reasonable hope? Their undisturbed assurance at every step of 
their arduous inquiry is amazing. Neither the silence of the star, nor 
the incredulity of the priesthood of the Jewish nation could deter them 
from going forward. With that star they march on, and with the star 
they arrive at the house of the Infant; for in their minds, the star is 
the certified symbol of a word which God Himself was soon to reveal. 
We know the sequence of events. And when the star withdrew its 
twinkling, Christ was seen by them, but not just as another child. At 
once they knew Him as their King, their Savior. Their pledge of alle- 
giance is colorfully expressed by the offering of gold, of incense, and of 
myrrh. 


2) Christ is manifest through our faith: “jam ex fide cognovimus.” 
We have dealt at length on the pageantry of the journey of the Magi, 
concisely recalled at the beginning of the collect, in order that we may 
understand how the glorious story is but a shadow of another pageant, 
now spiritual. We mean the inner manifestation of Christ in the souls of 
Christians. Whereas the adoration of the Wise Men was dramatized with 
providential pomp, the adoration of the Christian is henceforth en- 
shrouded in a simple act of faith. And faith at once unfolds before the 
soul all the riches of the Incarnate Word. Yet the faith is, in many 
ways, similar to the star of old. To the world of men groping’ in utter 
perversion, God would not reveal His Son unless they accepted an in- 
termediate proof; and to that indirect proof, He demanded a blind con- 
sent. For the Magi, the proof would be the light of a star; for us, the 
proof is faith. Hence, Paul the Apostle could rightly speak of the faith 
as of an inner testimony. The collect, echoing his teaching. sneaks of 
the act of faith as our personal “knowledge of Christ.” Further, to 
really know Christ is to believe that the Infant was God. And thus be- 
lieving, we achieve our initial step in the way of our justification. 


3 Faith consummated in glory: “usque ad contemplandam speci- 
em.” Unexpectedly but unerringly, the concise terms of the collect have 
led us to a deep analysis of the full concept of Christian life. To us, 
on the day of Epiphany, the symbolic star does not just recall the pa- 
geantry of the Magi; it forces upon our minds the inner process where- 
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by the faith leads us to Christ. For abiding by the faith inaugurates our 
spiritual journey towards God. The luminous road on which we seek 
the Son of God shall reach a glorious end; and of this end the collect 
now gives us the assurance. Some day, faith, strengthened through the 
test of our life’s wandering, will fully reach its objective, namely, the 
beatific vision: “usque ad contemplandam speciem tuam.”’ Once the veil 
which conceals Christ immortal shall be lifted, the Christian soul will 
contemplate Him face to face, she will be bathed in an eternal radiance 
commensurate to her belief in Him, a belief vitalized by divine charity. 


Thus, the collect for the feast of Epiphany is typical of the eschatol- 
ogical spirit which is found in most of the prayers of the Church. For 
they consistently relete to each other the inner manifestation of Christ 
in the soul and the vision of the glorified Lamb in heaven. Hence the 
collect of today, as so many others, is a profound symposium of the 
very essence of Christian life, presented not in theoretical form but 
as an act of prayer. And such a living method is destined to exercise a 
more vital influence on our religious mentality. For all “knowledge” of 
God and of His mysteries is then but the beginning of a “revelation.” 
This knowledge is an initial source of divine life, not of sacred science; 
and we gradually grow conscious of this fact while we pray with the 
Church that the gift of faith may'be unfolded in the vision of eternity. 
If we conform our daily life to the spirit of the manifestation of Epipha- 
ny, we are making more certain every day our reaching the supreme 
heights wherein God dwells with the saints. Thus incessantly relating 
in her prayer both the initial faith and the final vision, the Church im- 
parts to the life of Christians breadth of mind, generous dedication, 
courage and joy. 

The cycle of Christmas is now completed. From a childlike 
rejoicing at the cradle of Jesus we have now pledged to Him the 
faith and the devotion which we owe to God alone. His light, 
whether it be the angelic radiance of the Holy Night or the travel- 
ing star of the Magi, now abides within our souls. He Himself is 
His own evidence. We have the personal assurance that, if we 
dedicate our earthly lives to His will, we shall find the eternal 
unfolding of ourselves in heaven. 

Once more, with the Wise Men, let us kneel silently at the crib 
of the Savior. There, in awesome adoration, let us understand how 
the manger is truly the throne of the Lamb. If we prostrate in 
faith in the stable, we will one day stand triumphant before the 
Throne. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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CHRIST’S NATIVITY RE-ENACTED 
IN SACRAMENT 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE EUCHA- 
RISTIC VISIONS OF ST. HILDEGARDE 


ITURGY and theology, mysticism and art meet in the 
of Mount St. Rupert, near Bingen on the Rhine. Examined, 
eucharistic visions of St. Hildegarde (1098-1179), abbess 
approved and admired in her prophetic spirit by St. Ber- 
nard (d. 1153), St. Hildegarde likewise won the respect 

of Popes Eugene III (d. 1153), Anastasius IV (d. 1154), Adrian 
IV (d. 1159), and Alexander III (d. 1181). Her visions, full of 
charm and beauty, constitute a criterion for the most genuine flow- 
ering of mysticism in the Middle Ages. They have inspired gen- 
erations of mystics in the way of perfection; they are a valuable 
document for the essential relationship between liturgy and mys- 
ticism. They give colorful and eloquent testimony of a most sol- 
emn and sublime theological tradition about the relationship exist- 
ing between the mysteries of Christ and the eucharistic mystery. 
These visions, furthermore, beautifully illustrated in the Hilde- 
gardis Codex, are ideologically so profoundly rooted in tradition, 
so far-reaching in radiance, that they parallel in composition the 
art of Raphael and Duerer, and the Romanesque and Gothic art of 
the West on the one hand, and the divine Liturgy of the Byzan- 
tine cathedrals and the gold mosaics of the ancient basilicas on 
the other. 


From the almost confusing complexity and grandeur of ideas 
in these visions, we select in the present article the detail of the 
nativity of our Lord, as seen with the clear vision and the noble 
mind of St. Hildegarde from the focal point of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. In the first part we shall present a summary of these 
visions and add a description of the illustration found in the orig- 
inal manuscript. Then we shall show that these visions embody a 
tradition reaching far back, even to the light and shadows of the 
catacombs —a tradition reflected in rumors and legends, testi- 
fied to by miracles and visions, preserved uninterrupted in the 
Liturgies of East and West, and interpreted in innumerable objects 
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of sacred art. In a second article we intend to analyze the scriptural 
background of this tradition and indicate the main points of its 
theological and spiritual evaluation. 


ST. HILDEGARD’S ‘‘SCIVIAS,”” BOOK II, VISION VI 

Meditating on the Scivias (i.e., ““Mind the Ways’’) of the mys- 
tic of the North, and contemplating the exquisite beauty of its 
miniatures that were obviously painted with the solicitude and 
piety of a saint, one seems almost to hear the distant murmuring 
of the waters of the Rhine, and the reverent rustling of the fragrant 
pine trees protecting with their mighty branches monastery and 
chapel. One can sense the atmosphere, breathe the air, see the lights 
of the sanctuary, hear the chants of the convent where St. Hilde- 
garde saw the wonders she describes and heard the words she records. 


The vision opens with the marriage between Christ and the 
Church. The Church is conducted to Christ hanging on the Cross. 
The sacred blood from the wound in His heart is flowing over her. 
As nuptial gift the Church receives the sacred flesh and blood of 
the Son of God. A voice from heaven declares: ‘“This, O My Son, 
is Thy bride for the restoration of My people; she shall be their 
mother and shall regenerate their souls by salvation of the spirit 
and water.” 


Next appears an altar. This the Church frequently approaches, 
contemplating the nuptial gift upon it again and again with pro- 
found reverence, and showing it to the heavenly Father. 

Then a priest draws near the altar to celebrate the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. A brilliant light floods down from on high. Within the 
stream of this light angels descend from heaven. Throughout holy 
Mass the altar is enveloped with a bright cloud. After the Sanctus 
a blinding, radiant light pours down from heaven upon host and 
chalice. Carried by the rays of this glory, host and chalice are 
elevated into heaven. After a brief moment they appear again 
upon the altar, but now converted into Christ’s flesh and blood. 


St. Hildegarde continues to narrate the vision (note the allusion 
to the ‘‘Unde et memores”’ of the canon): “Therefore . . . appear 
as in a mirror the signs of the nativity, the passion, the burial, and 
also of the resurrection and ascension of the Savior of men, namely 
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of the Son of God, as they were accomplished when the same Son 
of God was on this earth... . . The mysteries of the virgin birth, 
of the passion on the cross, of the burial in the sepulchre, likewise 
of the resurrection from the dead, of the ascension into heaven, of 
Him, namely, who for the salvation of men came on this earth, 
shine with most pure’ brightness in these sacraments.’’ A voice 
from heaven is heard: ‘“What is this? Because there appears before 
My eyes what My Son for love of men has suffered in the world; 
because the nativity, the passion, the burial, the resurrection and 
the ascension of the selfsame only-begotten Son have killed the 
death of mankind; therefore, they shine in brightness in heaven 
before Me, because I have not forgotten them. But until the con- 
summation of time they will appear before Me like an aurora in 
great glory.”” The voice from heaven continues: “In the consecra- 
tion of the most beloved oblation appears whatever My Son has 
suffered bodily in His flesh for the redemption of men, and | do 
not want it to be hidden, because I draw His elect to heaven, in so 
far as His body is perfected through them as in chosen members.”’ 


The illustration in the Hildegardis Codex proclaims the same 
message. The picture is divided into two parts. In the upper cen- 
tral part is Christ on the cross. The right hand of the Father 
reaches down to embrace Him. The stream of blood from the 
wound in Christ’s heart flows partly over the head of the Church 
standing at the right of the cross, partly into the chalice which 
the Church holds with both hands. At the left a narrow banner 
hangs down from the cross, inscribed with the words of the Father 
when he espoused his Son to the Church. The vertical beam of 
the cross reaches down into the lower part of the picture, termi- 
nating in a blue-white cloud. Out of this cloud there breaks forth 
a golden stream, flowing down upon the host and chalice on the 
altar. In the lower part, to the side of the altar, the Church is 
pictured a second time, hands and eyes raised aloft to altar and 
cross. Above the altar on both sides of the golden stream are seen 
four circular pictures representing the nativity, the burial, the 
resurrection, and the ascension. Together with the crucifixion in 
the center they represent five mysteries of the life of our Lord with 
the passion as the dominating theme. 
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RUMORS, LEGENDS, VISIONS, AND MIRACLES 


The gruesome accusation of the ritual murder and eating of 
children which pagans and Jews raised against the Christians, is 
met with again and again throughout the time of the persecutions. 
This defamatory rumor had its historic nucleus in the faith of the 
Christians that the nativity of Christ is re-enacted in the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. After the persecutions, this faith finds expression in puri- 
fied form in legends, is confirmed by visions and miracles, and is 
testified to by Fathers of both East and West. 

We know from Tacitus (Annales 15, 44) what atrocious and 
shameful crimes the Christians are alleged to have committed in 
their nocturnal assemblies. Pliny speaks of them in his letter to 
the emperor (Ep. ad Trajanum X, 96). His report how the 
Christians defended themselves points to the rumors of ‘“‘Thyesteia 
deipna."” They denied, so he writes, that they were obliged by a 
sacrament to commit such a crime; they testified that they ate at 
their assemblies merely customary and harmless food (‘‘promis- 
cuum tamen et innoxium’’). St. Justin (d. 165) knows these 
calumnies and makes the Jews responsible for them. Tatian (d. 
170), Athenagoras (d. 180), Theophilus (d. 181), and Origen 
(d. 254) repeat the same accusations and refute them. Tertullian 
(d. 254) speaks about the crime allegedly committed by the 
Christians as of the ‘tragedy of Thyest’’; he relates the rumor of 
how some Christians had confessed “‘infantictda sum,’ or “‘de 
sacramento infanticidiu'’ (Apology 4 and 11). Eusebius (d. 341) 
says that the Gnostics spread such calumnies about the faithful 
(Hist. eccl. 1V, 7, translated by Rufinus: ‘‘execrandis infanticidi 
dapibus funestari’’). Minucius Felix (d. 254) writes of nocturnal 
assemblies with inhuman banquets celebrated at the initiation of 
new members: “‘A child is brought in, covered with bread dough 
so as to deceive the ignorant. It is presented to the candidates, who 
must kill the child by stabbing it through the dough. Then they 
drink the blood and distribute the members of the child.”’ 

St. Justin already indicates the historical origin of these rumors 
in his comparison of incarnation and Eucharist, in his First 
Apology 66. Tertullian directly connects the calumnies with the 
celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice (cf. F. J. Doelger, ‘‘Das 
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Mysterium der Kinderschlachtung,’’ Antitke und Christentum IV 
(1934), pp. 188-228). 

The historical nucleus of these rumors appears after the perse- 
cutions in purified form in legends, visions, and miracles. In the 
Vitae Patrum (Migne, P.L. 73), Abbot Daniel records a story 
told by Abbot Arsenivs about a rustic monk who would not 
believe in the real presence of Christ in the blessed Sacrament. 
Upon the prayer of two friends, the said monk the following 
Sunday together with his two friends saw in a vision Christ as 
a little child upon the altar. When the priest was about to break 
the host, an angel descended from heaven, cut the child to pieces 
and collected the blood in the chalice. From then on, needless to 
say, the monk believed. 

In the Vita Basilit (P.G. 29) of the eighth century, a Jew is 
represented as hiding himself in a church to find out the truth 
about rumors he had heard concerning the Eucharist. He saw how 
under the hands of St. Basil a child was cut into pieces. He too 
was converted. Similar miracles are recorded about the celebration 
of Mass by St. Gregory I. 

St. Thomas refers in Opusc. 58&, cap. 10, 1 to the miracle of St. 
Basil and discusses such eucharistic miracles generally in his Summa 
theol. III, q. 82 art. 4 ad 3, and III, q. 76, art. 8. 


THE NATIVITY IN THE MAss-LITURGY 

The most splendid testimony for the re-enactment of the 
mystery of the nativity of our Lord within the mystery of the 
Eucharist is presented by the liturgical tradition of both East and 
West. In the following we intend to demonstrate this tradition 
with a selection of texts from individual prayers, particularly the 
anamnesis (‘‘Unde memores’’), epiclesis, and orations: further 
from the rite of the Proskomidé (the preparatory arrangement of 
the gifts in the Eastern Liturgies) and the offertory; finally from 
the whole composition and structure of the eucharistic Sacrifice. 


Note. The texts are exclusively taken from the Ordinarium of both 
the Eastern and Western Liturgies. The value of the texts varies accord- 
ing to the category to which they belong. The terms “Proprium de tem- 
pore” and “Ordinarium Missae” indicate clearly enough the intention of 
the Church to distinguish the significance of the respective texts: to 
emphasize the historical significance in the parts of the Proper, to stress 
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the demonstrative significance in the Ordinary. To every liturgical text 
and rite applies analogously the distinction St. Thomas makes in the 
significance of a sacrament (and of the sacramental Sacrifice): ‘A sac- 
rament is a rememorative sign of that which has gone before, namely, 
of the passion of Christ; a demonstrative sign of what is effected in us 
by the passion of Christ, namely, of grace; and a prognostic sign, inas- 
much as it preannounces future glory” (Summa theol. Ill, q. 60, art. 
3). According to the intention of the Church expressed in the distinc- 
tion of Proper and Ordinary, the historical significance predominates in 
the Proper parts, while the demonstrative significance predominates in 
the Ordinary, in so far as its texts participate in the demonstrative sig- 
nificance of the central sacramental or sacrificial action (cf. Card. Bes- 
sarion, De sacramento Eucharistiae, etc., in P.G., 156). This distinction, 
however, is not absolute. A study of the Proper of Easter week, for in- 
stance, reveals that the resurrection of our Lord is considered in these 
texts not exclusively from the apologetic-historical viewpoint; even in 
the Proper of Easter itself the resurrection of our Lord is proposed as a 
mystery with the demonstrative significance which it has within the 
whole complex of divine mysteries, particularly in its connection and re- 
lation with the eucharistic mystery. To use a technical term: the dis- 
tinction of the Proper and the Ordinary is one “secundum explicitum et 
implicitum.” In the Proper the ‘“‘rememorative sign” prevails, in the Or- 
dinary the “demonstrative sign” is dominant. To be noted, furthermore, 
is the special character of the Eastern and the Roman Liturgies respec- 
tively. In the Roman Mass the Proper has attained to a high develop- 
ment in the cycles of the liturgical year. Accordingly, the Roman 
Church employs rather general terms in the Ordinary, leaving the spe- 
cific terms of the individual mysteries of our Lord’s life to the Proper. 
In the Eastern Liturgies the character of the original anaphora is much 
better preserved. The Proprium de tempore is of minor importance in 
all Eastern Liturgies. No wonder, therefore, that the Eastern Liturgies 
present an abundance of texts concerning our problem in their Ordi- 
naries, the Western Liturgies relatively few. On the other hand, the 
value of texts from the Ordinaries of the Western Liturgies is of spe- 
cial import in their demonstrative significance. 

The Anamnesis. Many particular Churches of both East and 
West mention the nativity expressly in the anamnesis. The most 
widely used Eastern Liturgy, that of St. John Chrysostom, com- 
memorates in its anamnesis the whole work of salvation. The 
Roman anamnesis very probably contained a commemoration of 
the nativity in the form found in the vision of St. Hildegarde. 

The Liturgia S. Jacobi Botnanensis emphasizes the nativity, 
passion, and second coming. Likewise the Lit. S. Joan. Chrysos- 
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tomi I. The anamnesis of the Lit. S. Ignatii Patr. Antioch., which 
is closely related to the Lit. S. Joan. Chrysostomi I., forms the 
transition to those Liturgies which in their anamnesis unfold more 
and more the particulars of the whole redemptive dispensation. 
Thus, for instance, the Lit. S. Marci: ‘‘Celebrating the memory of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,"of Thy whole redemptive dispensation for 
us, from the conception, the nativity and Thy holy baptism, Thy 
glorious passion, Thy resurrection, etc.’’ Of similar content is the 
anamnesis in the Liturgies S. Thomae Heracleensis, Doctorum 
Sanctorum, S. Joan. Patr., Philoxeni Hierapol., Jacobi Baradati, 
Matthaei Pastoris, and Philoxeni ep. Bagdadensis. In the Lit. 
Michaelis Patr. Antioch. we read: ‘We adore the same redemptive 
dispensation, we confess Thy nativity, etc.”” The anamnesis of the 
Lit. Joannis Basorensis has: “‘Proclaiming over them (the eucha- 
ristic elements) Thy whole dispensation, from the first assump- 
tion of flesh, which took place in a moment and in the twinkling 
of an eye, until the passion, etc.’’ The Syrian Ordinary anticipates 
the anamnesis before consecration: ““We enact the memory of the 
Lord God and our Savior Jesus Christ . . . of His whole redemp- 
tive dispensation for us. Behold His annunciation by the watchful 
archangel, His nativity in the flesh, His baptism in the Jordan, 
His passion, etc.’’ The Lit. S. Theodori Mopsuest. reads: “‘As we 
have been commanded, so we are assembled in order to celebrate 
the great, tremendous, holy and divine mystery by which salva- 
tion was brought, etc.’’ The Lit. S. Gregorii Theologi: “‘In this 
way we are therefore mindful of the descent upon earth and of the 
life-giving death, etc."’ The Lit. S. Joan. Chrysostomi: ‘We, 
therefore, remembering this salutary precept and all that hap- 
pened on our behalf, etc.’” (Cf. Odo Casel, O.S.B., Jahrbuch fir 
Liturgiewissenschaft VI (1926), pp. 120-121, and XIII (1933), 
pp. 99-171. The texts of these Liturgies can be found in Renau- 
dot’s Liturgiarum Ortentalium Collectio II.) 


The Roman Anamnesis. The anamnesis of the present Roman 
canon does not mention the nativity. But very likely it did con- 
tain the nativity about the middle of the fifth century; its intro- 
duction in particular Churches of the West is probably due to the 
Roman example. Arnobius the Younger (c. 460) in his com- 
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mentary on Ps. 110 thus refers to the anamnesis of the Roman 
canon: ““The great works of the Lord, of the nativity, the pas- 
sion, the resurrection and the ascension into heaven... .”” Although 
he was a Gaul (cf. A. Fortescue The Mass, pp. 133-134), this 
fact does not preclude his having sojourned in Rome and having 
knowledge of the Roman practice. Particularly the grammatical 
structure of the anamnesis as found in the commentary of Arno- 
bius suggests the Roman form (cf. Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B., 
““L’anamnése de la messe romaine dans la premiere moitié du cin- 
quiéme siécle,"’ Revue Bénédictine XXIV, pp. 404-407). In imi- 
tation of the Roman usage a series of MSS. have the nativity in- 
cluded in the anamnesis in the form: ‘‘tam adorandae | venerandae, 
or admirabilis| Nativitatis quam beatae Passitonis, necnon ab in- 
feris Resurrectionis, etc."’ (Cf. A. Ebner, Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zur Geschichte des Missale Romanum, Freiburg i. Br., 1896. 
In a second article we shall treat in more detail about the nativity 
in the Roman anamnesis. ) 

The Epiclesis. This prayer, which has such a prominent place 
in the Eastern Liturgies (in the present context, the erroneous 
interpretation of the epiclesis as the consecratory prayer is of no 
import), is conceived and worded in many instances after the 
manner of the narrative of the annunciation (Lk. 1:35: “Spiritus 
Sanctus superventet in te et virtus Altissini obumbrabit tibi’’). 
The epiclesis of the Syrian Liturgy especially employs the terms 
“overshadow” and “rest upon.’’ The Euchologium Serapionis 
speaks in its Logos epiclesis of the advent of the Word by incarna- 
tion: ‘“‘May the God of truth, the holy Word, come to this bread, 
that the bread may be made the body of the Word, etc.”’ 

The Proskomidé and the Offertory. The prosphora (bread 
destined for the Sacrifice) has in its center the seal of Christ. The 
separation of the center from the rest signifies Christ’s being born 
of the Blessed Mother. The priest puts the separated bread upon 
the holy diskos, as Mary placed the Child in the crib. For the 
offertory procession the royal door in the middle of the iconosta- 
sis is opened. The “‘great entrance,”’ as the offertory procession is 
called, signifies the coming of the King of kings. During the pro- 
cession is sung the conclusion of the Cherubikon: ‘‘Let us receive 
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the King of the universe who is invisibly accompanied by the 
hosts of angels. Alleluja, alleluja, alleluja’’ (Lit. S. Joan. Chry- 
sost.). — In the Mozarabic rite the bread is cut into nine particles, 
and then arranged in the form of a cross; there is a special name 
for each particle: Corporatio (incarnation), Nativitas, Circum- 
cisio, Apparitio (epiphany), Passio, Resurrectio, Gloria, Regnum. 
—In the Roman offertory, the prayer ““Veni Sanctificator’”’ is 
worded, with evident allusion to the mystery of annunciation, in 
the form of a preconsecratory invocation. Concerning the prayer 
“Suscipe sancta Trinitas’’ Pope Benedict XIV remarks (De sacro- 
sancto Missae sacrificio II, 11,6): “In this prayer the Greek 
Church mentions the incarnation, the nativity, the passion, the 
resurrection, the ascension and the descent of the Holy Ghost. If 
now the Roman Church speaks only of the passion, the resurrection 
and the ascension, the reason is that in these three mysteries, which 
are the principal parts of the Sacrifice, the immolation and the 
consumption of the victim are best represented.’’ (Note. In a Sacra- 
mentary of Amiens of the ninth century, we find the incarnation 
and nativity inserted in the prayer ‘‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas.”’) — 
We conclude our series of individual prayers with a striking ora- 
tion, a Communion prayer, from the Liturgia S. Basilii: ‘Christ 
our God! The mystery of Thy redemptive dispensation is, as far 
as it lies in our power, fulfilled and completed.’’ (Compare with 
this the secret of the ninth Sunday after Pentecost in our Roman 
rite: ‘“Grant us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, worthily to approach 
these mysteries, for as often as this memorial sacrifice is celebrated, 
the work of our redemption is wrought.”’) 


Composition and Structure of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The 
fundamental concept in the dramatic structure of the Eastern Litur- 
gies is that of the advent of our Lord, His epiphany or theophany, 
which implies incarnation, baptism, transfiguration, glorification, 
and second coming. These mystereis are re-enacted in the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, and the final coming is anticipated, in virtue of 
the Sacrament’s third mode of signifying, as a ‘‘prognostic sign.” 
The whole structure of the dramatic rites is composed and enacted 
in analogy to the theophany on Mount Sinai: the Mass of the 
Catechumens is the theophany of the Logos biblikos, the Mass of 
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the Faithful the theophany of the Logos eucharistikos. On Mount 
Sinai the proclamation of the Law, the sacrifice and the sprinkling 
of blood led to the great theophany and the sacrificial banquet 
(Ex. 24). So too the proclamation of the New Law was wrought 
in blood and in the presence of God; and its renewal in the Liturgy 
is likewise climaxed in the proclamation of the Gospel, in the 
eucharistic appearance and presence of God, and in the eucharistic 
banquet. When, for instance, in the Liturgy of St. James (at the 
prayer of incense) God is asked: ‘‘Sovereign, almighty King of 
glory, manifest Thyself,’’ we recall the request of Moses: ‘‘Lord, 
show me Thy glory’’ (Ex. 33:18). In the same Liturgy the 
eucharistic celebration is called the ‘dreadful and awful approach”’; 
“His holy and glorious appearing.’’ Or again the same Liturgy 
says, equivalently: “Let all mortal flesh be silent, and stand in 
fear and trembling, and meditate nothing earthly within itself: 
for the King of kings and Lord of lords, Christ our God comes 
forward . . . and the hosts of angels go before Him with every 
power and dominion.”’ Similarly, the Liturgy of St. Mark speaks 
of the Eucharist as the ‘“‘manifestation of our Lord and God and 
Savior.”’ And in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom we have: 
“Let us meet the King of the universe, who approaches with the 
invisible court of the angels.”’ 


The Roman Liturgy. Although not so conspicuous as in the 
Eastern Liturgies, the idea of the theophany is not lacking in the 
Roman Mass. The rite of the offertory is the handing over, the 
bringing in of the victim, its “‘nativity.’’ The Sanctus and the 
Benedictus, moreover, are obvious reminders that the eucharistic 
action is a theophany. We might say that the idea of the theophany 
predominates as much in the East as the idea of the nativity does 
in the West. No wonder, therefore, that in the Roman Liturgy the 
preface of the nativity is prescribed on all feasts of our Lord 
which do not have a proper preface, particularly the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 


THE EUCHARISTIC NATIVITY IN ART 


Mosaics and paintings, vestments and sacred vessels, chalices 
and patens, illustrations and miniatures in liturgical books, all 
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bear witness to the memorial of the nativity of our Lord in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. It is beyond our present scope, of course, to 
draw upon art for a conclusive argument on our subject; it would 
be impossible to do justice to the superabundant fulness of details 
it offers. We must content ourselves with selecting a few instances 
in order to illustrate that the art of both East and West are gen- 
uine interpreters of the Liturgy; that they testify clearly to the 
-elebration of the nativity and epiphany and of all the mysteries 


Lee 


of the Incarnate Word in the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The ‘‘Divine Liturgy”’ is the favorite motive of Eastern sacred 
art. Christ is represented, either in the cupola or in the apse, as the 
heavenly highpriest, surrounded by the angelic hierarchy, enacting 
the celestial Liturgy. He is not only priest, but also the victim in 
this Liturgy. Accordingly, the Christchild appears on the altar — 
for instance, in the cupola of the monastery chapel in Chilandare 
— lying on the paten (cf. G. Millet, Monuments de I’Athos, 1: 
Les peintures, 1927). 


The iconostasis, the image-screen which separates the sanctuary 
from the rest of the Church, is usually a “‘picture-book’’ of the 
anamnesis, with representations of the nativity transfiguration, 
crucifixion, and resurrection. On the royal door in the middle (so 
called because it leads directly to the altar whereupon the King of 
kings is sacrificed), we as a rule find a picture of the annunciation: 
by His incarnation Christ makes the great entrance to His Liturgy, 
this is the royal door of His Liturgy. Among the saints on the 
iconostasis, St. John the Baptist is often represented as carrying 
the chalice in which rests the Christchild, as an illustration of his 
testimony as precursor: “Behold the Lamb of God.’’ A paten, 
donated by Pulcheria, the sister of the Byzantine emperor Roma- 
nos III (1028-1034), to the monastery of Xeropotamu, shows 
in the center the Blessed Mother with the Christchild. On either 
side are the archangels Michael and Gabriel. Two circles surround 
the central group. The inner circle represents the ‘Divine Liturgy,” 
with altar and celestial hierarchy. Upon the engraved altar is laid 
the Gospel-book and the portrait of Christ. The outer circle bears 
4s inscription the Cherubikon, the chant sung during the great 
entrance in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: “‘Let us sing to 
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the life-giving Trinity the thrice-holy hymn; let us meet the King 
of the universe, who is approaching with the invisible court of the 
angels. Alleluja, alleluja, alleluja."’ This brings us back directly 
to the illustration in the Hildegardis Codex, representing in its 
vertical composition the golden stream of divine mysteries, origi- 
nating in the Blessed Trinity, and reaching down, through the 
incarnation, to the eucharistic altar; and in its horizontal line 
summarizing the mysteries of the Incarnate Word as an illustration 
of the ‘‘Unde memores’’ of the Roman canon — with the nativity 
in first place. 


Such, briefly, is the traditional testimony of rumors, legends, 
miracles and visions, of Eastern and Western Liturgies, of mysti- 
cism and sacred art, concerning the relationship of the mysteries 
of Christ and the eucharistic Sacrifice, and more particularly, con- 
cerning the re-enactment of the incarnation, nativity and epiphany 
in holy Mass. It is a genuine tradition that the holy Eucharist 
contains the memorial of all the mysteries of Christ, a belief beauti- 
fully expressed, explained and illustrated in the eucharistic visions 
of St. Hildegarde. The admirable mystery of the nativity is not 
only commemorated as an event of the past, but re-enacted, re- 
presented, sacramentally made present. It will be the object of a 
second article to point out the main features of this re-enactment 
on the basis of holy Scripture and the teaching of the Fathers. For 
the present, let us rejoice in the fact that the “giving thanks’’ and 
the “‘blessing’’ of the consecration in holy Mass have as their 
object the sacramental re-enactment of the whole economy of 
grace, the whole complex of the mysteries of Christ. In particular, 
we have reason to rejoice during this holy season that the words 
‘Let us give thanks to the Lord our God”’ and the “‘Bless, O Lord” 
are an invitation to celebrate, to proclaim, to announce, to com- 
memorate, to show forth, to enact, to admire with grateful happi- 
ness the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ: to celebrate Christmas 
upon the altar. 

Adeste fideles 
Laeti triumphantes 
Venite, venite tn Bethlehem. 


JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE MOTHER AND GOD’ 


aug IT. Thomas says that God brought things into being in 

order that His goodness might first of all be communicated 

to creatures and then be represented by them. He gives 

Himself to us, in order that we may in turn give Him to 

others; He shows us His motherhood, which is only one 

aspect of, one way of looking at, the infinite perfection of His 
being, and then He bids us be perfect as He is perfect. 

Just as our blessed Lady is at once the symbol and the instru- 
ment of God’s mother-love, the sacrament of the divine maternity, 
so also is each creature meant to be, in a lesser degree. Above all, 
this is the vocation of woman as such, just as man as such repre- 
sents the divine paternity. So that when woman refuses to be true 
to her own nature and strives to imitate those things which prop- 
erly belong to man, in so far as she is not, and does not act, as 
God intends, she fails to fulfil her purpose in creation, she denies 
to Him that accidental glory which He wishes to receive from her, 
“the praise of the glory’’ of His mothe 


And if this is true of every woman, still more does it apply to 
those whose human motherhood is a sharing in, and the instru- 
ment of, that ‘‘motherhood in kind,’’ which Mother Julian (Rev- 
elations of Divine Love) appropriates to the Second Person of the 
blessed Trinity as creator. God creates souls for Himself — Omnia 
ad semetipsum Dominus operatus est —and nourishes and cher- 
ishes them so that they may attain to that eternal union with Him 
for which they are made. Therefore the human mother should 
bear in mind that her child is given not for her sake, not for its 
own, but for God's: and all her love and care and education should 
have as their primary consideration, not the life and growth of 
the body, but the development of the soul. Her child belongs to 
God before it belongs to her; He is the first cause of its being, the 
parents only secondary causes; He has the first claim on its love 
and service and obedience. Mother Julian may have had this prin- 





*From The Life of the Spirit (supplement to Blackfriars), November, 1945, 
Cf. the article “‘God Is Our Mother,” O.F., Vol. XIX, No. 9. 
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ciple in mind when she declared that, ‘In this I saw that all the 
duty that we owe, by God's bidding, to fatherhood and mother- 
hood, for (reasons of) God’s fatherhood and motherhood, is ful- 
filled in true loving of God” (ch, 60). 

But if God is our ‘“‘mother in kind,’’ He is still more our ‘‘moth- 
er by grace’; and not only womankind alone, but every human 
being is called upon to reflect that maternity, and to become not 
only mother to men, but even mother to God — “‘he is My moth- 
er,”’ says our blessed Lord (Mark 3:35). 

How is this possible? He Himself has supplied the answer: ‘He 
that doeth the will of My Father... he is My mother’ (cf. Matt. 
12:50). By His obedience to the will of His Father, the eternal 
Word, made flesh and born of a woman, redeemed the human 
race; and so by His death on Calvary He brought forth the ‘‘new 
creature,’’ who is born ‘“‘not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God’ (John 1:13), a creature which is “another 
Christ,’’ His own Mystical Body; ‘‘for Jesus is all that shall be 
saved, and all that shall be saved is Jesus’’ (Mother Julian, ch. 51). 
Therefore, when by grace, which involves the union of our will 
with the will of God, we are incorporated in Christ and become 
“another Christ,’ then also does He act in and through us, and 
we in and through Him. Thus we share in His redemptive activity, 
which is to share in His motherhood and bring Him to birth in 
souls. Just as His earthly Mother became on Calvary the Mother 
of the Mystical Christ, the Mother of each grace-redeemed soul, 
the Mother of the Son of God in each soul. 


That is the end of all motherhood, natural and spiritual, of 
God’s and of ours: to give to the eternal Word ‘“‘une humanité de 
surcroit,’’ to use the untranslatable phrase of Sister Elizabeth of 
the Trinity, in which He can be born again and renew all His 
mysteries. Or rather, there is only one motherhood, the divine 
motherhood, in which, as in so much else, God deigns to use us 
creatures as His instruments, and to act in and through us. 


S. M. A., O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE CHRISTIAN AND SECURITY 


EFORE Hitler rose to power there was a great deal of 
unrest in the minds of Germans. A clamor for better 
leadership, for the end of ‘‘democratic corruption,’’ and 
for “the German way of life’’ as opposed to Western 
democratic notions went up all over the country — sen- 

timents on which the future tyrant cleverly capitalized. There was 
one thing which especially captivated middle-class people and intel- 
lectuals and was pushed hard by the press, a press kept and sub- 
sidized by the large-scale advertizing of big industry or owned 
outright by such gravediggers of the Republic as Hugenberg (who 
must be dead, since he is not in Nuremberg): this was the vehe- 
ment, monotonous and ubiquitous campaign against the ‘‘welfare 
state’ (Wohlfahrtsstaat), considered a brain-child of Western 
democracy lacking the virility and daring of the German spirit. 

If you want to know what these people meant by what they 
derisively called the ‘welfare state,’ just think of the British 
Beveridge plan or the extension of social security by insurance, 
protective laws for the workers, guarantees for collective bargain- 
ing, and many of the proposals which the late New Deal so timid- 
ly put forth and so fragmentarily carried into effect. Mind you, 
these things were old hat to anybody familiar with the British, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, German, Czech and Swiss scene. Remember 
that all these countries, with the possible exception of Britain, 
are also countries where the railroads, telephones, public utilities 
and sometimes some monopolies like tobacco and matches, were 
state-owned, i.e., owned by the people and run by civil service 
men under the watchful eye of the public. Remember also that 
with the exception of unhappy Germany all these countries had 
safe democratic institutions and that Germany is an unrepresenta- 
tive case. It would therefore be foolish to accept such superficial 
stuff as that of Ludwig von Mises or Franz Hayek as an indict- 
ment of the European way of doing things. 

After this aside, let us see what these anti-welfare (in its tech- 
nical sense, of course) campaigners had to say. They claimed that 
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too much social legislation — and you could never pin them down 
to state where the “‘too much’’ started — was demoralizing and 
un-German. Security ‘‘from the cradle to the grave’ was, according 
to them, about the most disastrous thing you could give any gen- 
eration of men. It would kill all initiative, all daring and all will- 
ingness to take risks. It would, as a matter of fact, even stifle 
democracy and breed a race of wards who would be happy slaves 
of benign tyrants, intent only on enjoying food, soft beds, lascivi- 
ous entertainment, and on having a lot of time for fishing and 
playing. Take away danger and fear, hunger and risk, they said, 
and you ruin man. The religious propagandists of this concentric 
attack on the Republic likewise raised their eyebrows and pointed 
to original sin which required punishment and its verification 
through a tougher system than soft democracy. The nationalists 
simply called it un-German. Hitler called it Jewish — only to 
introduce his own ‘‘Volkswohlfahrt,’’ an even more extensive 
program, conducted however not by free agencies and civil service 
but by his own corrupt party men. 

There is nothing under the sun that is really new; we find now 
the same clamor going up in our own country. The stalwarts of 
“true’’ Americanism paint us romantic pictures of the pioneer days 
in agriculture, industry and business, and tell us what hairy he- 
men these pioneers were. They tell us that it was they and they 
alone who made America great. They tell us that further extension 
of social legislation and ‘‘catering’’ to the underdog will only 
bring the scum, the weak, the lazy and the inefficient, to the sur- 
face, while it will rob the strong, the courageous, the bright and 
daring of their opportunity. They call social security legislation 
collectivism and themselves healthy and virile individualists. 

One case is especially significant. Most of these individualists 
are also strong advocates of restoring more rights to the individual 
forty-eight states as a sound counterbalance to a topheavy national 
administration which lies like a leaden weight on the whole coun- 
try, suffocating all local initiative. They have many good things 
to say for themselves, but they never answer the question: If you 
want to restore political power to local units, what are you going 
to do to reduce giant corporations, cartels, monopolies and chain 
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CHRISTIANS AND SECURITY 


enterprises to a size where the local people can cope with them too? 
Are you willing to break up big business as you want to break 
up big government? I have not heard an answer yet. 

This second aside being over, let us hurry back to our theme: 
the welfare state, security and the Christian. But I think we had 
better lift this issue ouf of its historical and political connota- 
tions, which I only pointed out to show how terribly acute the 
problem really is. 

The Church is always, and its shepherds and sheep should 
always be, for the underdog. No hardship inflicted, no injustice 
committed anywhere and by anyone, can leave a Christian con- 
science cold. This is obvious — too obvious even for anybody 
who knows the Gospel to merit mention. Therefore the atmosphere 
in Christian circles is normally in favor of social security, even if 
a certain opportunism and collective selfishness or middle-class 
preponderance may obscure this fact in some lands or periods of 
Church history. 

But is not the result of this tendency Nietzsche's ‘‘tired Naza- 
rene’ instead of Christ, the “‘slave soul’’ instead of the martyr 
and confessor, instead of the virgin and the valiant widow, and 
above all, instead of the apostle and prophet? Is not risk one of 
the elements that make up the right alloy of Christianity? Is there 
not in the Gospel a warlike note too, the ‘‘sword,’’ as Christ calls 
it? Even the gentle Francis saw himself as a knight. St. Ignatius 
Loyola moreover organized, not a society, as we, alas, call it, but 
a militant company, a batallion of Jesus. And whatever we may 
now think of them, the crusades and the inquisition were rather 
sharp-edged ingredients of the over-all lamblike thing called Chris- 
tendom. Where does the carrying of the cross come in, if we are 
being insured and protected all the way? And by a historical coin- 
cidence (here our fresh air and fire-and-sword individualists do 
not object, strange to say), this social insurance goes hand in hand 
with an almost miraculous development of medicine and chemistry. 
Some utopians have even dreamt of abolishing death, let us say in 
A.D. 2300. Does not all this, and many other things too complex 
to bring into a short tract, indicate that we are nullifying the 
word of Christ crucified if we follow this trend; that we, as Chris- 
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tians, should put or help put the brakes on this machine rushing 
downward and, at least temporarily, allow the individualists to 
go on throwing sand into the works, stopping it and eventually 
even reversing its course? 

A lot of German Catholics did exactly that, for which there is 
literary evidence. And if I am not a victim of misinformation, the 
wing of French Catholics close to the Action Frangaise adopted 
the same attitude. It even seems to me, though I may be all wrong, 
that some people high up welcomed Mussolini's sneers at soft 
democracies and that his slogan, ‘‘Let us live dangerously,”’ was 
regarded as very Christian. I am speaking of Catholic intellectuals, 
not of the common man, of course: those intellectuals who in- 
clude a very bright minority which in all crises has turned coat by 
rationalizing their steps. They were just bright enough to see 
their own shortcomings and weak enough to make that an excuse 
for their betrayal of ideals. Lenin exaggerated, of course, when he 
said that all intellectuals were born traitors to any cause. At any 
rate, we find among Catholic intellectuals in all countries a mind 
prepared to drop the social program in order to save the moral 
fitness of the masses. How concerned they are, these born leaders, 
weighed down by their responsibilities for the ‘‘lower’’ classes! 


What is hard to see is the reasoning of these people in the name 
of the cross. Of course, everybody should examine his own con- 
science to discover whether he has taken the broad and easy road, 
has made his belly his god, whether, as St. Paul puts it, his life 
has made him an enemy of Christ’s cross. Now insecurity is the 


form Christ's cross assumes for our wage earners and their fam- 
ilies. But we all know that, while this is a very heavy cross in mil- 


lions of lives and often a scourge of whole classes, it is certainly 
not the only one. If we want to deny security to our wage earners, 
if we want them to remain worried about the things of this world 
in order to keep them interested in the next, we who have security 
should apply this same lesson to ourselves. 

Let us be specific. The employer who needs insecurity for the 
workers to keep his employees in the right moral condition for 
their role in his plans ought then to drop all his own insurances, 
his security measures, his pressure on the government to secure his 
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CHRISTIANS AND SECURITY 


business. Apart from Ludwig von Mises’ nightmarish recipes | 
have not seen anybody in his sound mind offering this measure 
for the sake of keeping himself a devout friend of the cross on 
Wall Street. The professional man who worries about the masses 
losing their moral fibre should of course drop his personal life, 
health, accident and car. insurance, as well as his protective and 
credit organizations. The religious who fears the world is going 
soft should shed his or her protective habit, leave the frugal com- 
fort of his or her convent and betake himself or herself to a tene- 
ment, without a bank account of course, and enjoy the insecurity 
which is considered so wholesome for the toilers and their fam- 
ilies. If I shared the convictions of these paternal friends of the 
orphaned masses, bent on saving the latter’s souls in this fashion, 
I would feel obliged to see my Bishop and ask him to make me 
more insecure, especially when old age and sickness come into 
sight. I am sure His Excellency would have a hard time with canon 
law to satisfy my demand, but he might turn me loose in some 
untended section of the diocese and tell me to root for myself. 

By these illustrations, which, naturally, are not adequate in all 
their details, a mental attitude is revealed: the unchristian con- 
descension and the haughty concern for the morals of the other 
fellow which, to say the least, make the worrying subject suspect. 
It is the old aristocratic fallacy which assumes that you share some 
of God’s paternity because you happen to share a larger part of 
the universe which He created for all. 

When the Church in her liturgy asks God that she may be per 
mitted to serve Him in secure freedom (‘‘secura Itbertate’’) and 
does not tire of asking Him for tranquillity and peace, she sets an 
example. I don’t know of a single prayer in which she asks God to 
mix enough hardship, hunger, war and thievery into our lives to 
keep us alert and so disgusted with this world that we just have 
to long for the next. 

The security which great men like Leo XIII, Bishop Ketteler 


and John A. Ryan advocated leaves enough room for the crocs. 
Who is normally more secure than the members of our religious 


orders and our clergy? Are they therefore soft? Just think of the 
Poor Clares, the Trappists, and, less spectacularly, the Jesuits. 
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Those Christian Spartans who are afraid that the ‘‘mob’’ will 
become coddled and rebellious seem to forget the fact of original 
sin and its consequences. Even if all the hazards which extensive 
social legislation tries to abolish were eliminated, there is still so 
much hardship in every life that nobody will be spoiled. Besides, 
man will take care that the best laws and provisions will yet in 
practice be a very imperfect shadow of their prototypes in the 
minds of their framers. 


The softness of which our worriers are afraid is something quite 
different. It is in the mind of the venturesome entrepreneur as well 
as in that of his janitor. Taking gambling chances and knocks in 
the business world and staking one’s welfare and that of one’s 
family on a card that may fail is part of a game which some people 
enjoy and others don’t. How much real moral merit and true 
moral courage is involved in it is very hard to gauge. If there is 
any nobility in it, as our Manchester men claim, isn’t that enough 
of a reward for their noble souls? To be worried about the masses’ 
morale is really too altruistic! They are overdoing it. 


H. A.R. 


The starting point, on the plane of remedies, can be no 
other than that of remaking the Christian community in the 
great spiritual tradition of Christianity, according to present 
needs. To this end those people do not exaggerate in the least 
who place the greatest importance on the liturgical life, or 
rather, on the comprehensive and effective participation of 
Christians, singly and collectively. tn divine worship. A 
return to the ancient, or, better still. an adapting of the 
liturgical practice of the first centuries of Christianity to the 
soctety of our times, ts an impelling and universal necessity 

The “‘ecclesia’’ should be an assembly of Christians who 
all the rest ts either an extension of the single and perpetual 
pating in the Sacrifice of Christ which ts also “their Sacrifice.’ 
Here is the substantial nucleus of Christian community life: 
all the rest is either an extension of the single and perpetual 
Sacrifice of Christ, of expiation for sins and of praise and 
glory to God, continuous sacrificial adherence, continuous 
life of union; or else it is detachment, indifference, sin.— 
LUIGI STURZO, Spiritual Problems of our Times, pp. 89f. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —-REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., teaches 

liturgy to Jesuit students of theology at St. Mary’s College, 

St. Mary’s, Kansas. It will not be betraying a confidence, 

we believe, to announce that he is engaged in writing another 

book. — DOM ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B., chant director at O'Fallon, 

Mo., has just celebrated the completion of five years’ editorship 

of Caectlia. — DOM JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B., a monk of Sei- 

tenstetten, Austria, and formerly on the theological faculty of the 

Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome, now teaches theology at St. 
Gregory's Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. 
. 

These lines are being written at the beginning of Advent, shortly 
after returning from choir recitation of Matins of the first Sunday 
of the season. In former years, when the lessons of St. Leo and St. 
Gregory, giving their seemingly naive reasons for believing that 
Christ was soon to come in final judgment, were read by the 
acolytes, a smile used to pass along the rows of the brethren in 
the choir stalls. Today none of us felt like smiling. The spectre 
of the atomic bomb, the unparalleled misery of human bodies and 
the desolation in human hearts and minds throughout the world, 
pointed the burden of those lessons too unmistakably. The 
parousia has suddenly become more than a nebulous concept. 

It should not be difficult this Christmas for priests to remind 
their flocks that the coming of Christ in history and His coming 
in grace in the eucharistic Mystery of the feast are not the whole 
of the Christmas story; both have fulness of meaning only if 
regarded as preliminary to, and merciful preparations for, Christ's 
final advent in glory. Both are motivations for ultimate hope. 
Christmas is the beginning of Christ’s reign on earth, the reign 
which shall be perfected when He comes in power and majesty, 
the reign for which we daily pray: ‘“‘adveniat regnum tuum.”’ And 
as His coming in private judgment is a most powerful incentive 
for us to put our own private little kingdom in order, so the 
thought of His coming in public judgment must spur us on to 
labor while there is yet light to prepare His kingdom among men, 
to the work of the apostolate. Christian longing for the parousia 
does not mean that we despair of the wicked world and wait with 
idle hands; for the parousia is the octave day, the completion of 
Christmas, the feast of God’s ‘‘faith’’ and ‘‘hope”’ in man. 
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This hope is perhaps our most needed virtue today. One of the 
reasons why Péguy was such a great Christian poet is that he sang 
so inspiringly of this neglected virtue. ‘‘My little dusky sister,” 
he has God refer to it. Advent is the season of hope, not merely 
because the love of God has answered it by the human birth of 
His Son, but because that birth is itself the basis of a greater hope 
for the future. Charity does not supplant hope in statu viae: it 
perfects it. 


Our Christmas prayer for our readers, therefore, is a prayer for 
divine hope rooted in charity; for a hope not merely in God alone, 
but for an active fraternal hope inspired by God, inseparable from 
fraternal charity. “Enlighten, O Lord, those who sit in darkness; 
and do Thou Thyself direct our steps in the ways of hope and 
peace. 

¢ 


The text, recently released, of the official messages of commenda- 
tion of the Maritime Provinces’ Liturgical Week are encouraging 
documents for all who labor in the liturgical apostolate. Address- 
ing himself to Bishop Boyle, patron of the Week, the Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada writes: 

I am deeply gratified by Your Excellency’s commendable initiative 
in the celebration of this Liturgical Week. I heartily wish that these 
important sessions and studies may increase in both clergy and faith- 
ful the zeal for sacred worship, an eloquent manifestation of the 
faith which enlightens minds and sustains hearts in the service of 


God. 
Cardinal Villeneuve’s message: 


Wholeheartedly I offer my felicitations and every encouragement to 
the Archbishops, Bishops and faithful of the Maritime Provinces 
assembled for a Liturgical Week. These meetings prove their im- 
portance by their very purpose. May they help to revive among us 
that piety which is drawn from the most authentic and traditional 
sources in the Church, according to the mind of His Holiness Pius 
XII. Such are my wishes and they are accompanied by my special 
blessing and my sentiments of devotion to the clergy and faithful 
of the Maritime Provinces. 


© 


By way of a delayed footnote to Father Ellard’s article on 
‘Microphones for Altars’’ (November 4), it may be of interest to 
know that ninety-two churches in the Archdiocese of Chicago are 
at present making use of altar microphones in order to lessen the 
gap between congregation and Sacrifice. ‘‘Faith comes from hear- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ing,” St. Paul tells us; and the most important pulpit for the 
preaching of the faith is the altar, from which the Gospel is offi- 
cially proclaimed, and on which is celebrated the Mystery of 
Faith. But —to quote an experienced old seminary professor — 
all these new and desirable steps in the right direction will not 
arrive anywhere until we ‘priests shall have re-learned the art of 
reading aloud; and that presupposes the deliberate will to take 
enough time so as not to gabble. The office of Lector used to be 
held in very high esteem in the Church, and with reason. Perhaps 
we presume too readily on the “‘ex opere operato”’ idea in all mat- 
ters relating to worship, forgetting that ministry of the word 
implies also ministry to the word. The recent plea of a soldier in 
an article in America was outspoken enough to have induced some 
needed particular examens. 


- 


To assist his fellow priests and others to celebrate important 
featts and seasons more devoutly, Father Michael A. Mathis, 
CS.C. (Box 1197, South Bend, Ind.), is publishing mimeo- 
graphed booklets containing the Latin-English texts of Matins 
and Lauds, with excellent explanatory notes and spiritual com- 
mentary drawn largely from the Fathers. Completed so far are the 
Sundays of Advent, the fourth Sunday after Pentecost, and the 
feasts of the Sacred Heart, St. James, the Transfiguration, St. Mat- 
thew, St. John de Brebeuf and Companions, and Christ the King: 
in preparation are the vigil of Christmas, the Sundays of Lent 
and the vigil of Easter, and a commentary on the three Masses of 
Christmas. This is the sort of spiritual spade-work that deserves 
active support. The author has put us all in his debt by his self- 
sacrificing —- and eminently competent — labor of love. 


* 


Roman Catholic France (more than 90 per cent of the population) 
had slipped. How badly was revealed to 800 delegates who last week 
attended France’s first Roman Catholic Congress on pastoral liturgy. 
Their meeting place: Saint-Four cathedral, perched like an eagle’s 
nest on a volcanic rock, looking down on the ancient city about 300 
miles $.E. of Paris. Heading the 500 priests and 300 laymen was 
Cardinal Emile Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons. 

Non-attendance at Mass topped the agenda. Some gloomy facts: in 
certain parishes only two per cent of the faithful habitually attend 
Mass; many country priests often celebrate before congregations of 
two or three. Even in places where attendance is around 100 per 
cent, admitted delegates, conventional respectability is more often 
a deciding factor than genuine piety. 
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The fault does not lie only with the laity, they said. Many priests 
mumble or hurry through the Mass. Others are frankly “‘fed up” with 
it. Said one: “One often sees nothing, hears nothing, says nothing, 
does nothing, understands nothing, but is very bored.” 
Suggestions making the Mass more attractive included seeking Vati- 
can authority for using French instead of Latin, a parallel plan to 
one lately mooted in Britain; placing the priest where he can be 
seen — in the middle of his congregation; audible sermons; adequate 
co-operation from the congregation in the responses; encouragement 
of the public to take part in religious processions, instead of arriving 
at the church when they are over; reading of lessons by lay readers, 
Of prime importance, the Congress decided, is the problem of making 
the people understand the service. Interest is now dissipated by ser- 
mons devoid of thought and unrelated to everyday life. Priests who 
have taken their jobs seriously and spent over two years explaining 
the Mass to their flocks have been rewarded by steadily rising 
attendances. 


European information is hard to come by, these days. The 
above, certainly news of more than casual Catholic interest, is 
from an English secular periodical, the News Review, quoted in 
turn by the London Catholic Herald of November 9. It recalls 
the late Canon Jackman’s contention that the really significant 
statistics of Catholic life are not about the numbers that attend 
services and frequent the sacraments, but of those who don’t. At 
all events, the members of the Congress were realistic, both in 
facing facts and in proposing remedies. The reference to the Eng- 
lish Liturgy Society can be supplemented by the “Inner Forum” 
report in the December 7 Commonweal, to the effect that one 
archbishop and three bishops now belong to that Society. 

6 


The edition of the new Latin version of the psalms published 
in mid-November by J. S. Paluch Co., Chicago, suffers by com- 
parison with the Benziger edition, inasmuch as the print is smaller, 
the pages seem crowded, and the footnotes have been omitted. But 
the type is clear and readable — and the price is less than half 
that of the other, $1.00 to be exact. Some also will prefer the 
smaller, narrow format of the Paluch book. 


* 


Summer and early fall issues of the London Tablet carried some 
psalm translations, with commentary, by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 
It will be remembered that he published some chapters of his New 
Testament translation in the same magazine, to invite criticism 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and suggestions, before the definitive issuance of the text. His 
psalms, like his New Testament, have a clarity and freshness that 
are nothing short of marvelous, all the more so if one remembers 
that the translation is based on the Vulgate. It gives the impact of 
a first reading of a great classic. If the news report is true that the 
English hierarchy have commissioned him to publish an English 
psalter, we hasten to express our heartfelt hope that he will now 
change over to the new Liber Psalmorum as the basis of his version. 
His unequalled talents as a translator of the Bible into living and 
beautiful English would give us a psalter that the average Catholic 
could without difficulty learn to love as his book of daily prayer. 
And what a magnificent contribution that would mean to a deep- 
ening of Catholic prayer-life — and to a redirection of spiritual 
outlook! “Praying with the Church’’ would then no longer have 
to seem such an unrealizable ideal for the many. 

But perhaps we are being unfair, because prejudiced in Msgr. 
Knox’s favor. The forthcoming English version of the new 
psalter, advertised by Benziger Bros., may be the answer to all 
reasonable hopes. We are eagerly awaiting our copy, and, in the 
meanwhile, wish to commend the publishers for underscoring its 
character as a standard Catholic prayerbook. That could hardly 
have been done so late as ten years ago. The goal may not be far 
distant when Catholic psalters in popular pocket editions will be 
on sale for 25 or 50 cents. 

© 

A special one-week school of apostolate will be conducted by 
the Ladies of the Grail, Loveland, Ohio, for young women between 
16 and 24 years of age, December 27 to January 3. As usual with 
the Grail courses, a full program of common prayer, manual work, 
study, and feasting in the spirit of the liturgical season has been 
outlined. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


REUNION VIA THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—. . . As a young child of 12 or 13 years of age I fell in 
love with the liturgy in its Anglican form and I soon learned much of 
the Catholic liturgy and saw the connections between the two. I would 
slip into the Catholic parish church near my home for Vespers and then 
leave after the Magnificat and reach my own parish church just about 
when the Magnificat was being sung at Evening Prayer. I now laugh 
when I look back at a young child spending Sunday evening in such 
fashion. I was horrified at my first attendance at the Latin Mass on 
finding that the people took no part. I had early learned most of the 
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Book of Common Prayer by heart and to take part in its public use was 
my greatest pleasure. A little later I learned by heart the Latin forms of 
the Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, Benedictus, Gloria in excelsis, Sanctus, 
etc. But as a Catholic it has not been my privilege to be able to take an 
active part in the Church’s liturgy, although I annoy my wife, also a 
convert, by whispering the people’s part of the Mass -—— that is about as 
far as one can go in this city. To be frank, the hurried Masses and the 
many little pamphlet services according to the customs here leave an 
aching void. . . . I had to leave school at 12 years of age to earn a meagre 
living and at that age working in a factory from early morning to late 
at night I went about my work with a glad heart each day, saying, while 
working, the “ordinary” of the Anglican offices, the litanies and such 
things. . . . Many non-Anglican Protestants are using more and more of 
the Catholic liturgical rites. I find that most Catholics look on all this as 
simply a parroting of Catholic customs, but I have always thought 
rather that it was a form of “interior” unity, and that maybe, if there 
is the proper good will, the Holy Spirit will use those liturgical uses as a 
means to bring them back to unity with the Catholic Church. I was very 
happy to see that recently a writer in Eastern Churches Quarterly ex- 
pressed the same thought. I trust it is not wrong to look back to some of 
the public forms of worship in the Anglican Church with a strong nostal- 
gia. Even St. Paul said that the Law was a schoolmaster to lead to Christ. 
And I know it is the difference between now possessing the substance, and 
longing only for the accidental forms of a former period. But the acci- 
dents of worship, if not essential, are nevertheless for that reason not 
unimportant. It almost seems to me sometimes that I am now being 
looked at with suspicion for bringing over Catholic instincts from the 
Protestant religion. 
New Jersey D. H. S. 
FROM A CONTEMPLATIVE CONVENT 
To the Editor: —Though we get several liturgical periodicals here, we con- 
sider OrATE Fratres by far the best. As contemplatives, whose lives are 
devoted to the solemn celebration of the Liturgy, we deeply value the 
work done by your magazine in promoting the liturgical apostolate. 
Drogheda, Ireland DomINICcAN CONVENT 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES. By Luigi Sturzo. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 182. Cloth, $2.00. 


Not alone Chapter XII, which was originally written for the National 
Liturgical Week held in Chicago in 1943, justifies a review of this book 
in O.F. The underlying theme of the remaining chapters is basically 
liturgical in spirit, insisting on a full-scope realization of man’s relation 
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to God, or more specifically the Christian’s orientation in our times. The 
book is written, particularly in the earlier chapters, for such as are accus- 
tomed to thinking philosophically, or at least seriously, about problems 
that matter. The style is not argumentative; it is logical and stimulating. 
The author stirs up our social sense of responsibility, deriving from the 
knowledge of our relation to God, properly understood. Against this back- 
ground he reminds the Christian of his opportunities in the modern world 
as a member of the Mystical Body.. Worship and the sacramental life, 
Catholic Action and the many activities of the average Catholic receive 
lucid consideration to enable us better to examine our consciences and 
feel impelled toward the ideal so forcefully summarized in the “Beati- 
tudes.” That the ideal is not obsolete is illustrated in the chapter entitled: 
“The Lay Apostolate and Lay Saints in Modern Times.” No less con- 
vincingly is this fact borne out by the zealous priestly spirit of the 
distinguished author, as revealed throughout the pages of this little 
volume. 
B. A. S. 

BECOMING A MAN.By Stanley B. James. John Miles, London. 1945. Pp. 

126. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Stanley James, long a contributor to O.F. and at present author 
of a weekly column in the London Catholic Herald, has written an auto- 
biography of his more than seventy years. It is not a great work of psy- 
chological or spiritual analysis, and the title is not justified in any pro- 
found sense. We get little insight into what it means to become a full 
person. Rather, it is a meaty description of a colorful career, with fre- 
quent striking observations about human nature, history, the Church, the 
laity, and the liturgy. 

The book is valuable as a testament to many good things, and one 
cannot fail to be attracted by the journey of a Nonconformist minister’s 
son who revolted from theological studies and came to Canada as a young 
man. Here he ranged through a variety of occupations (actor, teacher, 
cowboy, editor), falling to the status of hobo. But he discovered that 
“Anarchy for any prolonged period becomes intolerable” and he joined 
the American forces in the Spanish-American war. But his spiritual an- 
archy continued for some time, even after he returned to England at 
thirty and succeeded his father as minister of a rather liberal church. 
Then began a series of pastorates and social activities which led him 
through doubt and restlessness to the end of his quest for the way of 
“becoming a man.” That was in 1923 and he ends his story with a phantasy 
to show that while the faith is strong, the struggle for perfection goes on. 
Two things of special interest stand out. One is the part that early and 
thorough training in the Bible played in guiding him through his search, 
ever providing insight. The other is the strength and joy he found in the 
liturgy when he became a Catholic. Unlike most English converts he never 
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became an Anglican on the way to the Church, because his Nonconformist 
training gave him “a profound suspicion of National Churches.” Yer 
even in the Church he soon perceived that contemporary Catholics often 
neglect the classic character of the Church. All his searching was a 
hunger, not for “the popularity of minor devotions . . . or for pretty- 
ness,” but for the Truth, the Center. His zeal as a layman has grown from 
the conviction that “the main business of the Christian Church must be 
that of worship . . . and that it is in the liturgy of the Mass that the norm 
of Catholicism is to be found.” 
E. H. 


THE PRIEST OF THE FATHERS. By Rev. Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. Pp. 171. Cloth, $2.50. 


The author aims to give priests the ideals which should inspire them, 
and through three parts presents three phases of that ideal, namely in as 
far as the priest is responsible to God, to the people and himself. The 
book is in effect a patristic commentary on the moral qualities which 
ought to shine forth in a priest’s life. The comments are well chosen and 
well translated. They are arranged more as an illustration of the author's 
plan, which is strongly moral, than an exhaustive anthology of texts. 
Accordingly, the book would serve admirably as spiritual reading and a 
“mirror for priests” on such topics as: Christlike attitudes, zeal, good 
example, use of authority, habits of study, unworldliness, poverty, chas- 
tity and the spirit of sacrifice. These topics do indeed make up the bulk 
of chapters. 

The priesthood is an exalted topic to write about and the author has 
gone to an exalted source in searching the Fathers for gems of thought 
to illustrate a well-conceived ideal. Priests need to recall themselves to 
the interior life in order to work effectively in a pagan world. Without 
assuming a preaching tone, Father Heston finds patristic texts that strike 
at many abuses. The presentation is sufficiently clear to leave no doubt 
about the abuses in question, and yet there is nothing offensive to his 
readers. Some of the more apt comments concern the “streamlined Mass” 
(pp. 44f.), the abuse of authority (pp. 88ff.), worldliness (chapter 9) 
and devotion to sacred learning (chapter 8). Despite the author’s ingenuity 
in weaving patristic comment around his own reflections, we hope that 
the main effect of reading the book will be to draw priests to the reading 
of the Fathers themselves. The reflected glory of ancient thought, such 
as the pastoral zeal of St. John Chrysostom and St. Gregory the Great, 
the wonderful allegory of the latter, the classic Christianity of St. Leo 
the Great, the choice sarcasm of St. Jerome, ought to be a sufficient in- 
ducement. 

The exhaustive index and quotation of sources will make the volume 
especially usable for retreat masters and others who seek patristic wisdom. 


P. R. B. 
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